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HOCUS POCUS; 
OR, 


CONJURORS RAISING THE WIND. 





A New Interlude, 


Offered to the Proprietors of a Summer Theatre, 





Scene.---d Green Room. 

Sir George Pay-you-all—solus—reading a M, S.—By St. 
George, this new-speaking pantomime of mine is one of 
the brightest ideas that ever entered into the brain of ge- 
nius, and need enough I had of something bright to dis- 
sipate those d—d clouds which have so long beset me. 
(reads). ‘* Enter Harlequin!” Go it, my boy; go it! 
D—n me, but we'll draw all the world from the east to 
the west. Oh! how this cursed Chancery business has 
enthralled me. If I had not wits to live upon, and wits 
superior to the common resources of mankind, by G—d 
Ishould not live at all, and that’s poz. Obliged to bor- 
row money of my friend W. to pay for my day-rule to 
attend the rehearsal of my new piece. Never mind, 
George; cheer up, my boy! Life’s an April day, and 
this is one of the cloudy intervals! (Reads) ‘* Harlequin’s 
Soliloquy.” D—n me, there’s an idea, it is of itself suf- 
ficient to make me immortal. Ob, by St. George, and 
here comes Harlequin himself—now to instruct him how 
tospeakit. _ : 

Enter Harlequin. 
Harlequin. Good morrow to our illustrious M. P. 
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244 The manager's instructions. 


Have you seen the box-keeper’s report? eight and forty 
front, thirty-nine second, forty-one third, and eight and 
thirty fourth seats, and only just opened this morning ; 
a dollar to sixpence, Sir George, we have three hundred 
places taken before three. o’clock. Great idea.! ~Novel 
performance! Strong cast! Must take, d—n me! 

Sir George. You make me happy, Harlequin. So 
you think it will take, eh ? The spirit of the author, my 
dear fellow, you must catch that, you know! So listen, 
(reads) “ FEuter Harlequin.” Now, instead of entering 
in the ordinary way, as I wish this to be an extraordinary 
performance; suppose you were to come ina...a.... 
a... to come—to come—viz. to make your entrance— 
you understand.” 

Harlequin. Can't say Ido immediately, Sir George! 
Pretty sharp too, in general, at catching an idea; but 
really you have scarcely yet put yours in an intelligible 
shape. Do you mean to descend— 

Sir George. Just so, my dear fellow, I knew you un- 
derstood me. It must take, d—n me ; and then, as to the 
speaking part—slow, rapid, distinct, indistinct, whisper, 
tuuder, tittle-tattle, devilish rattle, sharp, shrill, deep, 
SONOTOUS ; Go it, my dear boy, it must take,d—n me! 

Harlequin. Oh, perfectly comprehensible, Sir George: 
I never heard instructions more clearly anu intelligibly 
delivered. Hamlet’s to the players was nothing at allin 
But here come Scrub, Pantaloon, Colum- 
bine, Necromautino, and all the rest of the characters. 


Enter a Motley Groupe, followed by two Women with a 
Tub of White-wash. 


Omnes. Hail to our glorious M. P.; and hail to our 
all,attractive Harlequin. 





comparison. 


HTarlequin. Enter, ladies and gentlemen all, and_re- 
Here, you Necromantino, 


with your stuff’d crocodile, take your stand here, Co- 
lumbine, my dear, come here. 


Sir George. (aside.) I hope I shall have no d——d duns 
here to-day, to interrupt this harmony. Zounds, this 


ceive all your various cues. 
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speaking pantomime shall be heard and seen fo some pur- 
pose. But I must turn my thoughts to business. Well, 
Necromantino, are you perfect ? 

Necromantino. Yes, Sir, (raising his crocodile and spout. 
ing.) “ I can call spirits from the vasty deep.” 


Enter Taylor, Butcher, Coul-merchant, and a string of 
Tradesmen. | 

Sir George. Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen! you are come 
in vain. But I havea delightful prospect. My Hocus 
Pocus Conjurocus, is sure to succeed, and'then d——me, 
I'll pay you all. 

Taylor. Oh! Sir George, Sir George! For these two 
years and a half that has been your cry, but it won’t do 
any longer; and I have been fool enough. to trust some 
of the company. Gentlemen, I hope you will raise the 
money for Falstaff’s breeches, three pounds two and six- 
pence only: for by Ged, if I go on trusting to the suce 
cess of some new piece, I shall never get one farthing 
from master nor men. 

Sir George. Go it, my boys; goit; to night will fill 
my treasury; call on me to-morrow, and by the merits 
of Hocus Pocus Conjurocus, you shall all be paid by the 
help of God. 

Coal-merchant. Pay me mine, master, at once, it is but 
six-pence only, fora peck of coals to roast the mutton 
for Petruchio’s supper, and I have been three score 
times after it. 

Butcher. And I have been as often after mine, five and 
sixpence for a leg of mutton for Katherine and Petrus 
chio. I wish to God they had waited for the mutton as 
long as I have for the money. This comes of my 
master trusting genius and vagrants, 

1st Woman. Come, Sir George, you may be well 
white-washed in half a dozen minutes, 


Sir George: Why, you hussey, you are not to put me 
into the tub, 


1st Woman. La, Sir, didn’t you say you should like to 
be white-washed-if'you-could afford soap, 
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216 Their exit. 


Columbine. Let him alone, hussey. I say he has nota 
spot about him. | 

2d Woman. Oh, we can white-wash him presently; 
why, here’s plenty of soap, Ma'am. But if he won’t be 
washed, why lud then, we may as well go about our bu- 
siness.. (Exeunt Women.) 

Sir George. Now then, my worthy creditors, take 
yourselves off; Mr. Coalman, I have not a sixpence on 
the face of the earth ; you as well as I must depend upon 
the treasury to-night. Come to-morrow, and I will try 
hard to collect the money for you. And for you, also, 
Mr. Beef-skirt, and for all of you, gentlemen, so pray 
grant me a respite for the present. 

Necromantino. Aye, aye, don’t be so clamorous there, 
you must take orders till we can raise the wind. How 
the devil can you expect to get money out of flints ? 

Sir George. I'll pay you all. D—n me, have patience, 
I say, and I'll pay you all. 

Harlequin. Sir George Pay-you-all! that will be a 
first appearance in a new character. 

Butcher. Well, if I can’t have my money I can’t. Its 
ad d shame, that’s allI say. zit. 

Coal-merchant. It’s ad—drum company. Can’t mus- 
ter sixpence amongst ’em, by G—d! Exit. 

Taylor. Mind, gentlemen, d—n me, if you tear your 
breeches, I won't set one single stitch in them until f 
have got my three pounds two and sixpence. Exit. 

Sir George. ‘Thanks to the Lord, I am rid of this cursed 
troublesome set of fellows. Oh me! oh me! They stick 
to me like so many leeches, but they stick to a bloodless 
trunk, for the devil a drop has any one got from me for 
these many months. But times are altering ; my Hocus 
Pocus will work a miracle for me, and then farewell, a 
long farewell to debts and dunning creditors. 





Enter Dilborodrowsy, on a Poney, and Conjurocus. 
Conjurocus. Sir George, by all the powers of inspira- 
tion, conjuration, conjugation, and copulation, I must 
have ten pounds before I can venture to appear to night. 
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Bill due two days ago, dishonoured—writs out—name in 
the play-bills—bailiff in the pit—and Conjurocus in the 
spunging house ; think of that, Sir George—think of the’ 
disgrace to the theatre—think of the consequences. 

Sir George. I shall go mad, d—n bills, writs, bailiffs, 
Conjurocus, and spunging houses—theatres and conse- 
quences. I could as soon give you ten thousand as ten 
pounds. 

Conjurocus (to Dilborodrowsu.) 

Hubble bubble! toil and trouble ! 
I hope your poney will carry double. 


Dilborodrowsy. Oh ho, Mr. Conjurocus in the bush wig, 
you are for go it; so l’ll be off for Covent Garden, and 
try what I can raise upon my painted poney. I have 
played too long without pay, and d—n me, my motto 
henceforward shall be“ play and pay.” 

Sir George. Gentlemen, for Heaven’s sake, listen to 
me. Play to night, dear Conjurocus, for my fortune 
depends upon to night. To-morrow, I will pay you all. 
Dilborodrowsy also, give me credit, for four and twenty 
hours longer, and you shall be rewarded. 

Enter Box-keeper. 

Box-keeper. All the places taken, Sir George ; first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth rows—all but the two boxes 
you ordered to be reserved for your most particular 
friends. 

Sir George. Hurrah! Let the two boxes go! My 
friends can come to-morrow night, get all the money you 
can together, and never mind about friends. [Exit 
Box-keeper.} Now what say you, Conjurocus and 
Dilborodrowsy, will you give me credit, my friends, un- 
til to-morrow--you see how propitious the dawn opens 
upon us; be assured I will pay you all. 

Conjurocus. Be it so, Sir George, I will perform to 
night, provided you will also make yourself responsible 
for any consequences which may result to me. 

Sir George. I agree, my dear fellow, I’ll bail you, give 
you twenty pounds for your ten, write a dee-d severe 
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248 Poetry. 


satire upon spunging houses, and drive all the race of 
bailiffs to the devil; and what says my dear Dilboro- 


drowsy ? shall I have the benefit of your talents and 
your poney ? 

Dilborodrowsy, Aye, Sir George, we will both go 
though our parts to-night on the faith of your promises. 

_ Sir George. Hurrah! Hurrah! Go it, my boys! Run 

to rehearsal! Perfect yourselves in your parts! I'll pay 
you all! By G—d and St. George, I'll pay you all ! 

Omnes. Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! Hocus Pocus 
for ever. Excunt Omnes. 








ee 


TO A NUN, 
Were it not better, pretty Run, 
Instead of telling beads, forsooth, 
To number burning kisses ? 
Aud ’stead of kneeling at yon shrine, 
To have me foudly own thee mine, 
And pay my vows with blisses ? 


Indeed it will be better sport 

To sweetly mix in pleasure’s court, 
And yield to her emotions ; 

Aud whatsoever now you feel, 

Trust me you'll glow with greater zeal, 
Engag’d in such devotions. 


TO — . 


I love thee much, had rather die, 
Than thorns thy path should spread ; 
And yet, by this heart-rending sigh, 
And yet I wish thee dead. 
I know to see thee in thy grave, 
Would drive me to despair; 
And yet, nor think I idly rave! 
And yet I wish thee there, 
Oh, Heav'n! what madness in each line! 
Dear girl, the crime forgive ; 
Tho’ F can never call ‘thee mine, 
I'd have thee ever live. 
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LORD NELSON any LADY HAMILTON. 





Every day, Mr. Editor, brings with it some new 
proof of the truth contained in an observation of John 
Dryden's, that ‘ men are but children of a larger growth ;’ 
I will affirm further, that the most serious transactions 
of the former may bear a strong resemblance to the play 
of the latter. The boy who ventures his halfpence at 
hustle cap, and chuck farthing, acts from the same mo- 
tives with his guardians and relatives who are risquing 
their estates at the hazard and card table. The boy at 
school who endeavours to march before hjs playfellows 
with a wooden sword and a paper cockade in his hat, acts 
from the same motives as the commander of a fleet, or an 
army fifty years his senior. Thus, in the same point of 
view, when I look back to the time on whichI am writing, 
when all the powers of Europe were playing deep to get 
possession of each other’s territories, and in the Mediter- 
ranean, Naples, Sicily, Malta, &c. furnished the game of 
Puss in the Corner for so many potentates, what were the 
people on whose actions so many .hopes and fears were 
placed doing—what were the employment of the sage 
Ferdinand, King of the two Sicilies—the great minister 
Acton—the British ambassador, Lady Hamilton,—the 
hero of the world, Nelson of the Nile, and his gallant 
confederates, who had shaken the pillars of Hercules and 
the pyramids of Egypt with the thunders of the British 
em pire— what, I say, werethey doing, on whose very looks 
the fate of a kingdom depended, groping in the dark, 
and playing at Blindman'’s Buff, in the holes and corners 
of Palermo. 

No man ever was a hero in private life—none ever less 
so than Lord Nelson; asa proof of it, when Lady Ha. 
milton was rescued from the salt water bath wherein [ 
have been obliged to leave her pickling since last month, 
a scene ensued on the quarter deck that would require 
an Aristophanes to do justice to. The Admiral did not 
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250 Naval scenes. 


weep, but he danced, swore, laughed, and stamped, alter- 
nately for ten minutes, his countenance as well as his ac- 
tions exhibited every passion but the one he really felt—of 
that, likeall other knowledge Nelson could boast, he under-. 
stood the practical part, but was ignorant of all its theoreti. 
cal beauties ; Lady Hamilton bore her ducking with much 
sang-froid, and if she was rather too en bon point to appear 
like Venus risen from the flood, in form and shape, she cer- 
tainly smiled with ineffable grace, and said, “‘ she was too 
well used to a sailor to mind a wet jacket,” Lord Nelson 
leaned upon her breast for three good reasons—the first was, 
want of an arm made him wantsupport—the second, be- 
cause he liked the pillow—the third, because * * * * 

However, his lordship led her, in a dripping state, toa 
couch inthe cabin, where gentle reader, hast thou 
ever in thy boyish days peeped into a Jew’s shew box, ata 
sea-port town, and seen for thy penny, Neptune taking a 
nap on the boson of Amphirite, with a hundred Tritons on 
watch, half seas over, whose rosy faces implied a some- 
thing not to be defined but by those who have studied 
Lavater through the aid of a prefatory book of instruc- 
tions, written by one John Cleland if thou hast seen 
this, thou mayest imagine the picture I am unable to de- 
scribe. Capt. Hollowell, of the Swiftsure, whose very face 
lighted up a smile in that of others, tendered his services 
as lady of the bedchamber, which were accepted. Lady Ha- 
milton was soon attired in a sort ofamphibious dress, over 
which was flung a large red and white cotton boat cloak, 
a covering whimsical indeed, and not very elegant, but 
highly valued by her ladyship (to whom it was presented 
by Captain, then Lieutenant Webley,) as being part of 
the spoils of a day of glory ever dear to her recollection ; 
it was made of the hangings which the shot had spared 
of L’Guerrier’s cabin, the van ship of the French 
line at the battle of the Nile. 

This trifling incident, with the high spirits arising 0D a0 
escape from danger, served as excuses for prolonging the 
mirth until day-light. Mr. Harrison, secretary to Sir Wm. 

Hamilton, and a shoeing horn to her ladyship, favoured 
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the company with a number off songs, all ready prepared, 
in order to give Lady Hamilton an opportunity of play- 
ing off her wit against so useful a butt, Although Lord 
Nelson had heard the same songs sung, and the same vile 
wit passed fifty different times, he laughed and applauded 
as heartily and loudly as if they were the instantaneous 
effusions of her ladyship’s luxuriant fancy. There is a 
servile flattery in this not excusable in a far less man than 
Nelson, even had the object been to gain a finer woman 
than Lady Hamilton; but his lordship, in youth, was not 
tutored by goddesses of health, and lull’d to love on ce- 
lestial beds; his mind was rough and unpolished as the 
profession he pursued; delicacy of sentiment was to his 
lordship as unintelligible as the world before the flood; a 
double entendre puzzled him; a single one, in English, 
delighted ; and by stooping to this, Lady Hamilton 
stooped to conquer, and did conquer a man who, in any 
other shape, would have “ defied the world in arms.” 

It may naturally be asked, was it love that caused 
Lady Hamilton to actthus? I answer no; at her age the 
hey-day of blood should have been tame, but the climate 
of Italy forbad it to be so. Nelson had no music of love 
inhis soul, and his body was not formed to gratify the 
more gross desires of passion; a woman could only have 
been attached to him from vain ambition or sordid inte- 
rest. Of the latter no one that ever knew Lady Hamil- 
ton would suspect her; to the former, she must plead 
guilty; it was that made her follow Nelson with the 
spirit of an Amazon through all his scenes of glory; it 
was} that made her lead him, in the attire ofa Messalina, 
through all his scenes of weakness and degradation. She 
has linked herself to his name for ever, as firmly as Cleo- 
patra to Cesar, or Thais to Alexander; she is the mill- 
Stone that will hang about his neck, and as his name 
goes down to posterity, when his virtues and vices are 
scrutinized with freedom, unrestrained by the voice of the 
living, or the blaze that hovered round the early dead; 
she will sink his character to a level that could feeling 
rouse fora moment the hapless tenant of the dust, would 
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Cause his mouldering bones to rattle with indignation i 
their sepulchre. 

Iam now speaking with the necessary severity of 
truth, but I will be as zealous in praising a good action as 
I am incondemninga bad one, Lady Hami!ton, before the 
ducking party separated, made some very severe remarks 
upon the bodily state of Mr. Harrison, who appeared 
reduced to a skeleton by his imprudencies ; this called forth 
a reply from him, which the party well merited. ‘ As 
to my bodily imbecility,” said he, “ can it be wonder. 
ed at when | have been seven years in the same house 
with such a doctor as your ladyship. My mental pow- 
ers are, thank God, unimpaired, for it was not your lady- 
ship’s interest to make me a fool, or else I see plainly, 
you could have done that too.” The objects at whom this 
was addressed did not chuse to understand it, though 
all others in company did, and a bumper, with three 
times three, was proposed to the admiral’s health by 
Captain Louis, as **a turn off,” and signal for dispersing. 
‘The admiral and (as the sailors termed Lady Hamilton,) 
the broad bottomed ambassador, led the van, with upwards 
of ten boats laden with heroes of the Nile, following, cheer- 
ing, singing, and vociferating “the admiral for ever.” 
Yet reader, this was a man of the strongest mind in 
an hour of emergency, a manof the most decided temper, 
of the most consummate prudence, of the most rapid 
thought, who could give birth to the grandést plans, and 
put them into execution with the rapidity of lightning, 
whose very ideas electrified his hearers, and gave vigour 
to despair; all under his orders felt themselves confident 
of victory. Yet he was not eloquent in bis delivery, but 
his tone was decisive and inspiring. I have fought many 
a hard fight under his eye, and it’ is impossible tor lan- 
guage to describe the sort of enthusiasm borrowed from 
his smile; [I can compare it to nothing in my recollec- 
tion but that holiday-joy I felt when a child in vieing 
with my brothers to do what we knew would give a 
fond father pleasure; even now, when many a year hath 
passed since my sun of ambition sank beneath a wave of 
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glory that rolled in gloom over every hope and wish of my 
life, feel a joy at merely reflecting upon the hero’s deeds, 
which makes my penrun lavish in bis praise; he was in- 
deed the greatest and weakest man I ever knew; he had not 
a virtue but was sullied by some vice ; nora vice but what 
was embellished by humanity. To behold such aman the 
puppet ofawoman, her mere plaything, mingling in scenes 
of intemperance and low debauchery, swallowing the most 
gross flattery,and herding with fools, is truly lamentable ; 
but to know that by thus acting he ina great measure forgot 
that duty he in sober moments would have gloried to per- 
form towards his country, is beyond measure reprehen- 
sible; but until human nature composes heroes of a dif- 
ferent mould this will ever be the same. Cesar, at once 
the glory and curse of the age he reigned in, spent nine 
months in the polluted embraces of Cleapatra at Alex- 
aadria, in asimilar way that Nelson didat Palermo with 
Lady Hamitton. 

But in his own times the conduct of Nelson met imi- 
tators in every captain that fought with him at the Nile. 
We shall see, in the sequel, how well they aped their mas- 
terin both his bad and good deeds. Captain Llollowell, 
whom I have mentioned above as a principal actor in the 
Bacchanalian orgies of Palermo, is an officer celebrated in 
every part of the world for his valour and discretion, ‘The 
dispatches from Bonaparte to the Directory, which were 
intercepted: off the Nile by the Zealous, contained some 
thousands of letters from his army, that were opened and 
read by our officers, in order to discover if they contained 
aught but private correspondence. 

Captain Hollowell met with one that affected him ex- 
ceedingly, it was from an ensign, relating that his wife had 
been taken by the Arabs, who murdered her two children, 
and after a scene of brutality, of a nature too shocking to 
relate, left her covered with wounds ina pit at Rhamania, 
where he had found her, and restored her to life. ‘The 
officer stated he had lost an arm, was wounded in three 
places, and was by slow journies coming down the Nile 
to be stationed in the Castle of Damictta, with a faint 
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hope that if any exchange of prisoners took place with 
the English, he and his wife might be included, but that 
he had not a farthing of money to bribe the commissary 
to put down his name. The Swiftsure was then stationed 
to blockade Damietta, and Captain Hollowell took several 
prisoners, who informed him the officer and his wife 
were in the fort, and much pitied, no exchange of 
prisoners being allowed. Captain Hollowell found 
means to send this unfortunate man by an Arab (who 
effected his mission with a courage and zeal few Chris- 
tians would have done,) the sum of forty dollars, and an 
intimation, that if he could point out any place on the 
coast where an English boat might come in secret, and 
bring away him and his wife, one should be sent; and 
pledged his word as a British officer, to have him con- 
veyed in safety home to France. 

The faithful Arab returned with an account of the 
man’s utter astonishment at finding a friend in such a 
place, and that friend in an enemy; but that if a boat 
could be sent on a certain night toa fig plantation near the 
mouth of the Nile, he and his wife would there await their 
generous deliverer. 

Captain Hollowell determined, and did go in the boat 
himself; the officer and his wife were hid in the wood, and 
obliged to be lifted into the boat,in the act of doing which, 
a picquet guard surprized them with a volley of musque- 
try ; the boat was aground, part of the crew returned the 
fire, and part launched the boat with great difficulty; 
Capt. Hollowell was the last who embarked,up to the neck 
in water, and his coxswain was shot dead at his side; but in 
spite of the sharp fire of the enemy he persisted in getting 
aboard the body of his dead and humble friend, and not till 
then retired. The scene on board the Swiftsure, when the 
poor Frenchman and his wife knew their deliverer was no 
less than commander ofa British line of battle ship, cannot 
be described; their grateful astonishment knew no bounds, 
when they were intormed who had personally ventured in 
the boat to save them. To shorten my story,care and atten- 
tion on board the Swiftsure restored to good health both 
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the officer and his wife, who, liberally supplied by their 
benefactor, were sent to Genoa, where twelve months 
alter he had the satisfaction to hear they were comfortably 
settled, and prospering in life through his bounty. 

‘The generesity of such an action may appear to some 
readers romantic or mad, but I can assure them, amongst 
British sailors they are so common, that no one thinks it 
worthy to record them. 

With this anecdote, Mr. Editor, I shall conclude. In 
my next I will give you one of Lord Nelson himself, and 
another of Commodore Trowbridge, which, though ona 
far different occasion, are equally to be admired by every 
one who has a heart to feel for an enemy in distress. 

There is a saying common in Port Mahon Island of Mi- 
norca, that “ All good Englishmen get drunk, get a 
wench, dance, swear, and give money.’ —* All bad Eng- 
lishmen keep sober, look sour, hate a wench, and kick 
you when asked for money.” 

A little reflection makes me inclined to believe that 
what I deemed an interested observation of the Mahonese 


peasant is areal truth. 
Joun Mitrorp. 
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HISTORICAL CHARACTER OF BONAPARTE. 
By Charles Phillips, Esq. 








He is fallen !—We may now pause before that splendid 
prodigy, which towered amongst us like some ancient 
ruin, whose frown terrified the glance its magnificence 
attracted.—Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon 
the throne, a sceptered hermit wrapt in the solitude 
of his awful originality. A mind bold, independent, 
and decisive ; a will, despotic, in its dictates; an energy 
that distances expedition, and a conscience pliable to 
every touch of interest, marked the outline of this ex- 
traordinary character, the most extraordinary perhaps, 
that, in the annals of this world, ever rose, or reigned, 
or fell—Flung into life in the midst of a revolution, 
that qnickened every energy of a people who acknow- 
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256 Inconsistencies of that celebrated man. 


ledge no superior, he commenced his course, a stranger 
by birth, and a scholar by charity ;—with no friend but 
his sword, and no fortune but his talents, he rushed into 
the lists where rank, and wealth, and genius had ar. 
rayed themselves; competition fled from him as from 
the glance of destiny. He knew no motive but interest 
—he acknowledged no criterion but success—he wore 
shipped no God but ambition, and with an eastern de- 
votion, he knelt at the shrine of his idolatry. Subsidiary 
to this, there was no creed that he did not profess, 
there was no opinion that he did not promulgate ; in the 
hope of a dynasty, he upheld the crescent; for the 
sake of a divorce, he bowed before the cross; the or- 
phan of St. Louis, he became the adopted child of the 
Republic; and with a parricidal ingratitude, on the 
ruins both of the throne and the tribune he reared the 
tower of his despotism; A professed catholic, he im- 
prisoned the pope; a pretended patriot, he impove- 
rished the country; and, in the name of Brutus,* he 
grasped, without remorse, and wore, without shame, 
the diadem of the Caesars! 

Through this pantomime of his policy, fortune played 
the clown to his caprices. At his touch crowns crumb- 
led, beggars reigned, systems vanished; the wildest 
theories took the colour of his whim, and all that was 
venerable, and all that was novel, changed places with 
the rapidity ofa drama. Even apparent defeat assumed 
the operations of victory—his flight from Egypt con- 
firmed his destiny; ruin itself only elevated him to 
empire. 

But, if his fortune was great, his genius was transcen- 
dant; decision flashed upon his councils—and it was 
the same to decide and to perform. To inferior intel- 
lects, his combinations appeared utterly impossible, his 
plans perfectly impracticable; but, in his hands, sim- 
plicity marked their developement, and success vindica- 


* In his cant after liberty in the commencement of his 
tevolution, he assumed the name of Brutus, —Proh Pudor. 
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ted their adoption. His person partook the character of 
his mind—if the one never yielded in the cabinet, the 
other never bent in the field. Nature had no obstacles 
that he did not surmount—space no opposition that he 
did not spurn; and whether amid Alpine rocks, Arabian 
sands, or Polar snows, he seemed proof against peril, 
and endowed with ubiquity! The whole Continent of 
Europe trembled at beholding the audacity of his de- 
signs and the miracle of their execution. Scepticism 
bowed to the prodigies of his performances—romance 
assumed the air of history; nor was there aught too in- 
credible for belief, or tuo fanciful for expectation, when 
the world sawa subaltern of Corsica waving his impe- 
rial flag over her most ancient capitals. All the visions 
of antiquity became common places in his contempla- 
tion—kings were his people—nations were his outposts 
-~and he disposed of courts, and crowns, and camps, 
and churches, and cabinets, as if they were the titular 
dignitaries of the chess-board ! 

Amid all these changes, he stood immutable as ada- 
mant. It mattered little whether in the field or the 
drawing-room—with the mob or the levee—wearing the 
Jacobin bonnet or the iron crown—banishing a Braganza 
or espousing a Lorraine—dictating peace on a raft to the 
Czar of Russia, or contemplating defeat at the gallows of 
Leipzic—he was still the same military despot, 

Cradled in the camp, he was, to the last hour, the 
darling of the army. Ofall his soldiers, not one forsook 
him, till affection was useless, and their first stipulation 
was for the safety of their favourite—They knew well 
that if he was lavish of them, he was prodigal of him- 
self; and that if he exposed them to peril, be repaid 
them with plunder. For the soldier, he subdued every 
people—to the people he made even pride pay tribute, 
The victorious veteran glittered with his gains, and the 
capital, gorgeous with the spoils of art, became the mi- 
niature metropolis of the universe. In this wonderful 
combination, his affectation of literature must not be 
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omitted. The gaoler of the press, he affected the pie 
tronage of letic rs—-the proscriber of books, he encouraged 
philosophy—the persecutor of authors, and the mur- 
derer of priuters, he yet pretended to the protection of 
learning !—the assassin of Palm—the silencer of De 
Stael—and the denouncer of Kotzebue—he was the friend 
of David—the benefactor of De Lilie—and sent his aca- 
demic prize to the philosopher of England.t 

Such a medley of contradictions, and, at the same 
time, such an individual consistency, were never united 
in the same character. A royalist—a republican, and an 
Emperor—a Mahometan—a Catholic and a patron of the 
synagogue—a subaltern and a sovereign—a traitor and a 
tyrant—a Christian and an infidel—he was, through all 
his vicissitudes, the same stern, potent, inflexible ori- 
ginal—the same mysterious incomprehensible se//—the 
man without a model, and without a shadow. 

His fall, like his lite, baffled all speculation. In short, 
his whole history was like a dream to the world, aud no 
man can tell how or why he was awakened from the 
reverie.—Such is a faint and feeble picture of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the first (and it is to be hoped the last) Em- 
peror of the French. That he has done much evil there 
is little doubt—that he has been the origin of much 
good there is just as little. Through his means, inten- 
tional or not, Spain, Portugal, and France, have arisen to 
the blessings of a free constitution; superstition bas 
found her grave in the ruins of the inquisition ; and the 
feudal system, with its whole train of tyrannic satellites, 
has fled for ever. Kings may learn from him, that their 
safest study, as well as their noblest, is the interest of 
the people ; the people are taught by him, that there is 
no despotism so stupendous against which they have 
not a resource ; and to those who would rise upon the 
ruins of both, he is a living lesson, that if ambition can 


raise them from the lowest station, it can also prostrate 
them from the highest. 


_ + Sir Humphry Davy had the first prize of the Academy of 
Sciences transmitted to him. 
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THE GAY DECEIVER. 





CHLOE, a maid at fifty-five, 
Was at her toilet dressing, 

Her waiting maid, with irons hot, 
Each paper’d curl was pressing. 


The looking-glass her eyes engross’d, 
While Betty humm’d a ditty ; 

In fact she gaz’d so on her face, 
She really thought it pretty. 


Iler painted cheeks and pencil’d brows 
She could not but approve ; 

Her thoughts on varied subjects turn'd, 
At length they dwelt on love. 


** And shall,” said she, “a virgin’s life 
*¢ Await these pleasing charms; 

** And will no sighing, blooming youth 
** Receive me to his arms ? 


** Forbid it, love !’—she scarce had spoke, 
When Cupid laid a trap, 

For at the chamber door was heard 
A soft and gentle tap. 


Cry’d Betty, “ Who the deuce is that ?” 
“* Ay, tell,” said Chloe, “true ;” 
When straight a tender voice reply’d, 
** Dear Ma’am, I dye for you,” 


‘* What's that ?”’ she said, ‘*O Betty, say, 
‘*¢©A man !—and die for me? 

*‘ And can I see the youth expire ? 
‘*O no it must not be. 


* Haste, Betty, open quick the door,”’ 
’Tis done,—and lo, to view, 

A little man, with bundle stood, 
In sleeves and apron blue, 


*“Ye gods !”’ cried Chloe, ‘ what is this 
“* What vision do I see ? 

‘Is this the man, O mighty love! 
** The man that dies for me ?” 
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Lee not Junius. 


‘© Yes, ma’am, your ladyship is nght,” 
The figure straight reply’d ; 

** And hard for me—it would have been 
** If I had never dy’d, 


‘*La, ma’am, you mast have heard of me, 
*“« Although I’m no high-flyer ; 
“live just by, at number One— 
I’m Billy Dip, the dyer. 


«¢ "Twas me, ma’am, Betty there employ’d, 
** To dye your lutestring gown ; 

“ AndI not only dye for you, 
** But dye for half the town.” 








GENERAL LEE not JUNIUS. 


Srr, 

Your correspondent, Alpha, in the last Number of 
the ScourGe, has entered into some very ingenious ar- 
guments to prove, upon the authority of Dr. Girdlestone, 
that the late General Lee was the author of Junius’s Let- 
ters. If what he assumes to be true were really so, | 
should consider the discovery as one of uo small impor- 
tance considered in a literary point of view; but I awn 
afraid Alpha has drawn his inferences with more preci- 
pitancy than precision. 

I read Dr. Girdlestone’s pamphlet with considerable 
attention, and as I am prejudiced in favor of none of those 
numerous pretenders to the honors of Junius, believing 
that the real author is yet unknown, I presume I was 


not very likely to be misled by any partiality for a favo- 


rite candidate. The general impression on my mind, 
after perusing the remarks of Dr. Girdlestone was, that 
with respect to internal evidence of style and sentiment, 
there existed much in his favor; but that whatever con- 
clusions favorable to his theory might be deduced from 
those fallacious testimonies, they were completely over- 
thrown by the fact that Lee was out of England, and tra- 
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selling on the Continent, at the very period when Junius’s 
Letters were publishing in London. 

It is true that Dr. Girdlestone endeavours to explain 
this contradiction by an hypothesis not very ingenious 
nor probable. He affirms that General Lee was bona fide 
in England at the time certain letters from him, purport- 
ing to be dated Warsaw, Vienna, Florence, Lyons, &c. 
were addressed to his friends in England, and which let- 
ters are published by Langworthy, in his Memoirs of 
Lee. Some of these letters are dated within a day or 
two of those which Junius addressed to Woodfall, or to 
the public; and yet Dr. G. maintains that Lee was in 
London, or its vicinity, and that these letters were fabri- 
cated the better to conceal his identity as Junius. 

Certainly it is not impossible nor improbable that such 
a scheme for concealing Junius might be projected and 
executed ; but then, before we are required to acquiesce 
in its truth, something in the shape of credible and con- 
clusive testimony ought to be offered in its support. 
What is the nature of the evidence brought forward by 
Dr. Girdlestone ? Certainly not conclusive, because it still 
leaves the question open to doubt, and not credible, be- 
cause it is of an unknown witness. 

The letters in question were chiefly addressed to Lord 
Thanet and Sir C. Davers, two friends of Lee’s, and, ac- 
cording to Dr. G. in the secret of his being Junius, They 
were fabricated therefore, and put into their possession, 
as if they had come from Vienna, Florence, &c. in order 
that they, by shewing them to their friends, might re- 
move any suspicions which should attach to General Lee 
as the writerof Junius. But is there any proof that Ge- 
neral Lee was ever suspected of being Junius? and if such 
a suspicion did exist, was it ever so prevalent as to ren- 
der it necessary that Lee should resort to this expedient 
in order to lull or mislead it? Among the numerous 
persons who were publicly insinuated as being Junius, L 
do not believe that Lee’s name was ever mentioned; at 
least, if it was, I should like to see the proof of it. 
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262 Dr. Girdlestone’s statement. 


If, however, there did exist a strong rumour, identify. 
ing Lee and Junius, (which I will suppose, for the sake of 
the argument,) it might reasonably be supposed that Ge. 
neral Lee would find it necessary to live in cautious se- 
clusion, while his friends, Lord Thanet and Sir C. Davers, 
were handing letters about from him, which testified his 
being abroad. He either had or had not reason to fear 
detection. If he had not, then the precaution he is sup- 
posed to have taken, was a foolish one, and needlessly 
imposed upon his two friends the office of propagating a 
direct falsehood; if he had, then it would be incumbent 
upon him to secure every means of preventing any clue 
that might lead to the knowledge of his residence in Eng- 
land. But Dr. Girdlestone, in his zeal to prove that 
General Lee was in England, while he professed to be 
abroad, proves too much for the support of his other hy- 
pothesis. He proves that General Lee was, at one and 
the same time, securing means for concealment, and 
openly exhibiting himself in companies ; and he does not 
prove, which it was material for him to do, that he lived 
screened from every eye except those of his two friends, 
while those two friends were imposing upon the town by 
collusive documents of his absence. Such a statement 
supposes in General Lee either folly or treachery; he 
was either foolish enough to defeat his own projects, or 
treacherous to betray the device which he had entrusted 
to the management of his friends. 

Let me consider, however, for a moment, the intrinsic 
value of that testimony which Dr. Girdlestone relies upou 
for the support of his main theory, the actual residence 
of Lee in England, though his letters declare him to 
have been abroad. I apprehend it will be found singu- 
larly futile and inconclusive. It consists merely of an 
equivocal sort of hear-say testimony. Thus Dr. G. in- 
forms us, that ‘a person who is still living recollects 
perfectly well that Lee was a great deal with Sir C. Da- 
vers in the years 1768, 1769, 1770, in London, during 
the winter season, and at Rushbrooke, in Suffolk, during 
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the summer of those years. Who is this person whose 
memory is so good? What is his name? Where is his 
residence? What declaration has he signed of this fact ? 
What were his opportunities of knowing it at all? The 
same nameless person also recollects that ‘* General Lee 
stood sponsor to Sir Charles Davers’s eldest son in the 
church of Rushbrooke, about May, 1770 ;” and yet there 
isa letter from General Lee to Sir Charles, dated * Flo- 
rence, May 24, 1770,” apologizing to his friend for the 
length of time that had elapsed before he answered Sir 
Charles’s letter to him. Aye, but says Mr Girdlestone, 
who sees in ail this nothing but the developement of that 
grand piau of fictitious letters, this was done on purpose 
that Sir Charles might be able to produce this letter as a 
prool that Lee could not be the author of Junius, because 
he was at Florence and not in London; that is, General 
Lee was publicly standing as sponsor to a child of Sir 
Charles Daveis at the very time when Sir Charles was to 
produce a letter trom the General, dated at Florence, lest 
it should be supposed he was the author of Junius! I 
am realy astonished how Dr. Girdlestone could believe 
in the possibility of collusion so bungling, and so mani- 
festly unfit to answer its alleged purpose. 

We are to receive this fact as incontestible, however, 
because this a‘oresaid nameless witness remembers it so 
distinctly, because the copy of the baptism shews that 
Sir C. Davers’s son was baptised in April, 1770, though 
no such covy is produced, and also because this still invisi- 
bie and unknown witness likewise remembers that Ge- 
neral =e when at Rushbrooke “ always wrote in the 
kitchen to the great annoyance of the cook.” ‘This highly 
satisfactory and resistless evidence Dr. Girdlestone con- 
Siders, or affects to consider, as “a decided proof that the 
letters of Generai Lee, dated Warsaw, &c. were fictitious 
With respect to place.” In our opinion such testimony 
might, with equal facility, be made to prove that General 
Lee wrote Gibbon’s Roman History, if its publication had 


been contemporary with his alleged residence at Rush- 
brooke, 
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The two parts of Dr. Girdlestone’s theory, however, 
are at variance with each other, as [ have already shewn, 
and many other strong contradictions to it might be ob- 
tained. Forinstance, Junius approved of the stamp act, 
and supported the British right against the American 
claims, while General Lee abandoned fortune, friends, 
country, fame, and honor, even to outlawry, to maintain, 
what he conceived to be, American rights against British 
claims. There is another point also to which I will 
allude. One of General Lee’s letters is dated Vienna, 
Dec. 24, 1769, addressed to Sir C. Davers, and gives a 
minule and animated account of a battle which took place 
in Moldavia, at which General Lee was present; but 
then, because on the 19th of the same month Junius’s ce- 
lebrated letter to the King appeared, and on the 26th of 
the same month there is a private letter from Junius to 
Woodfall, we are to suppose this letter from Vienna, so 
full and so circumstantial in its details, was a mere fabri- 
cation, or else it is impossible to believe that Junius and 
General Lee could be the same individual ! 

I think when your correspondent, Alpha, reflects upon 
these circumstances, he will find them of sufficient weight 
to counterbalance that most fallacious of all kinds of 
testimony, when unsupported by any other than the inter- 
nal evidence of style and sentiment. Should General Lee’s 
residence in London, during the publication of Junius, be 
clearly made out, I admit there would then be some plau- 
sible grounds for supposing him the author of those cele- 
brated letters. 
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Ox a REPORTED TRAFFIC in PLACE anv PEX- 
SION in true GREAT WORLD. 

Some five and twenty years since, a certain right re- 
verend member of the spiritual aristocracy, doubtless 
from an intense and exclusive devotion to the approprr 
ate studies and duties of his order, was so politically ige 
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norant as to pronounce openly in parliament that the 
** people of England had nothing farther to do with the 
laws than to obey them.” Had his Right Reverence 
decided merely that a law once enacted by the proper 
authority was obligatory upon every Englishman, no 
Englishman in his right mind could have controverted 
so self-evident a proposition. But the difference is pres 
cisely of co-equal extent, between the acknowledged ne- 
cessity of submission to enacted laws, and having nothing 
to do with their nature and enactment, as between the 
privileges, immunities, and powers of remonstrance and 
controul resident in the people in a_ state of national 
freedom, and the slavish) submission enforced hy arbi- 
trary and tyrannical authority. This power of remonstrance 
and controul, both within doors and without, exercised 
in such a multitude of imstances, and through so long a 
course of time in this country, occasionally with a success 
demonstrative of its high consequence, is, injfact, absolute- 
ly necessary to the conservation of popular freedom. The 
lust of encroachment and addition is natural to all the 
depositaries of power and privilege. The simile is per 
fectly appropriate—amor pecuni@ cum ipsa pecunia creseit. 
Hence, too, the equal benefits, as well to the aristocracy 
itself as to the people, of those public investigations, and 
monitory warnings through the press, which necessarily 
compose a part of the popular powers of remonstrance and 
controul. In all governments composed of privileged or 
ders, and at the present moment we can reckon but one 
upon the face of the whole earth otherwise composed, 
the aristocracy, temporal and spiritual, has from the 
original foundation of the system, been laudably solicit« 
ous to support and perpetuate itself by hereditary ho- 
nours, and those again, by immense hereditary portions 
of the common soil, assuring a magnificent and impos« 
ing-independence, with a vast gratuitous share of all the 
good things of this life. Thus a country is parcelled out 
by its conqueror, or by the great chieftain or king, by 
what means soever he may have attained that dignity, 
VOR VIII, MM 
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among his subordinate chieftains, who may have assisted 
in the attainment of his elevation, and must be supported 

in order to insure their support of the throne. But it is’ 
obvious that naked lands would be a barren, therefore 

useless gift ; thence, serfs and vassals were also given 
with the lands, which they were bound by the law of 
the sword to cultivate for the exc.usive benefit of their 

lords. Thus, in dark and ignorant ages, the great body of 
the people were enslaved, and their labour extorted, for 

the maintenance, in luxury and idleness, or in pestilent 

activity, of privileged bodies of men, erroneously sup- 

posed under such conditions to be absolutely necessary 

to the due government of acountry. Such was the de- 

plorable situation of our own country in the early periods 

of the monarchy. 

The all-improving influence of time, and peculiarly 
the general diffusion of property, in proportion as this 
country became commercial, have by degrees, introduced 
among us somewhat more of the natural equality of the 
human race, We have commuted slavery and personal 
services for legislative, and so far, voluntary taxation. 
We yet thus still labour with the sweat of our brow, 
to support the privileged orders,’the aristocracy of rank s 
and although no man in this fortunate country. is actually 
enslaved by such a system, yet so oppressed are the la- 
bouring classes by the grinding weight of taxation that 
they are obviously condemned to a state of virtual slavery, 
and their situation pronounced both by foreign and Bri- 
tish writers to be far worse, in respect of every comfort 
and solace of existence, than the adscripte glebie, or feu- 
dal slaves, in many of the continental states. This im- 
portant view should be constantly before the eyes of the 
great, in a country where nothing can be hid; where the 
nature of every system, and thecharacter and conduct of 
every individual without exception, even in favour of the 
monarch and his family, are open to the bold and un- 
sparing discussions of a free press, Individuals, the most 
exalted, should never, amidthe blandishments of fortune, 
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luxury, and command, forget that they owe all to the 
people—that the people have given, and the people have 
taken away. Never should the aristocracy of any coun- 
try forget the tremendous example of France. They 
may, at the same time, cherish the consoling reflection, | 
that moderation and justice will be their sheet-anchor, 
the perpetual security of their privileges; for there isa 
natural tendency in all mankind, to homage and protect 
their superiors, which absolutely swallows up the sense 
of their own rights. Such is the grand support of royalty 
and aristocracy, such the source of their strong, and, as 
it should seem, eternal hold upon the affections of man- 
kind. 

I was led into the above reflections by a late paragraph 
in the newspapers, which my respect for the parties con- 
cerned induces me to lope may be premature, and ul- 
timately groundless, In substance, that the Princess 
Elizabeth, having accepted a deputy-rangership in Wind- 
sor Great Park, Lady Mansfield, who in consequence va- 
cates, is to be compensated with an adequate pension! 
Now I do not pretend there is any thing unprecedented or 
enormous in all this, which insulated and considered sing- 
ly, indeed, would scarcely weigh the weight of a common 
newspaper squib. But this is to be taken conjunctively, 
and as part, however small and inconsequential in itself, 
ef an enormous whole. It is to be considered how great 
apart of the people of this country, with the highest 
possible claims to the independence of freemen, since 
they earn and merit it by unremitted labour from infancy 
to old age, are with their families pauperized and reduced 
to the state of beggars, whilst the privileged classes find 
in our system of policy so materiai a part of their sup- 
port. The last ounce breaks the back of the over-laden 
ass, and the addition oftrifles may. prove matters of 

consequence in an overcharged and bloated system. 
Some reasoners are so wilfal and sophistical as to 
urge that these pensions and gratuities bestowed upon 
the upper ranks can heye no sort of effect upon the cir- 
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cumstances of the labouring classes, since it is evident, 
such public property, if with-held from the former, would 
at no rate be bestowed upon the latter. To this the re- 
ply is obvious, The amount of such gratuities must be 
supplied as an item of taxation, of which the labouring 
classes of the community bear a most burthensome part, 
collected from every article they eat, or drink, or wear, 
The amount too is sufficiently great to expel pauperism 
from the country, and to that degraded state no just go- 
vernment should expose its people. 

Every enlightened and liberal people will most cheer. 
fully reward those who administer their government, and 
fight their battles ; affording them also an ample provision 
on retirement, for past services of an actual and honour- 
able kind, On services of a different description they 
will demur, and if their remonstrances be not loud, they 
will be deep and earnest. Such also will be the nature 
of those, on services greatly overpaid to favoured indivi- 
duals, which must ever be attended with the injustice of 
slighting the claims of others, perhaps equally merito- 
rious. To come close to the report of the paragraph 
above stated, we hope the post was originally bestowed 
upon Lady Mansfield for some actual public service per- 
formed by her family, and viewing the matter in that 
light, we sincerely wish her ladyship had kept it. With 
respect to her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth, an 
amiable member of our most opulent royal family, and 
one according to report, not at all in the back ground in 
that important respect, it seems to be the general wish 
that she should not accept this in question, or any pub- 
lic office, which might be rendered the needful support 
of some hoary veteran, whose constant and active services 
to his country may have precluded the most necessary 
services to himself, The princess can neither have any 
such claim, nor the shadow of a plea of necessity. In 
her virgin state, and consequently without any family to 
maintain, and with the certainty, on changing that state, 
of the most splendid provision for herself and family, te 
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accept any place, pension, or emolument, will be deroga-~ 
tory to her real dignity, and subversive of that general 
estimation, which it ought to be her highest ambition to, 
preserve inviolate, 

The above remarks I have addressed, with the sole 
view that they may have a beneficial effect, of which 
they canvot fail, if perused with a candid and unpreju- 
diced attention, and the sincere desire of acting with jus« 
tice and decorum; and I have made choice of the 
ScourGe for their vebicle, because I know, on the best 
authority, that it finds admission into the highest circles, 
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Such Rodmond was, by learning unrefin’d, 
That oft enlightens, to corrupt the mind. 
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Memoirs of Captain John Stockham, R. N. 


I nave heard it frequently remarked, that the best 
officers in our ~naval service are those who have risen 
progressively from the lowest. station to the highest, 
whose merits, in spite of poverty and all her concomitant 
attendants, have proved so conspicuous as to fix upon a 
durable foundation their fortune and fame. | 
. The remark holds good in particular instances, but is 
not to be admitted as a general truth. Many of our most 
shining naval. characters commenced their career ** be« 
fore the mast.” Courage, ability, perseverance, and, above 
all, discretion, properly applied, raised them to honoured 
pre-eminence ; but it must be confessed that the rise of 
such men would have been more rapid, their talents 
much earlier called into action, and their path to rank 
and command rendered smoother, had they been favoured 
with that education which is in the power of every gen- 
tleman to bestow upon his offspring, and which qualifies 
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the possessor for a situation above him, whose unculti- 
vated mind has to struggle ‘‘ before the mast,” for that 
improvement which he must attain, before he can hope 
to be noticed amongst his companions in obscurity. 

Far be it from me to cast any reflection upon those 
who, self-raised, have not “ the boast of ancestry.” But 
I have heard it remarked by naval men, that ships com. 
manded by young officers of family are generally cele- 
brated for mild discipline, It will naturally be supposed 
that commanders whose talents and bravery have ad- 
vaneed them, may have felt punishment, in their own 
persons, and are therefore capable of feeling for others 
in the like case; but here—too often the feeling ends, 
Humanity, taught in the school of adversity, may heal 
pains itself has suffered, but is not alive to all those ten- 
der and delicate impulses of the heart, acquired from 
infancy in polished society, ripened and expanded by 
education, which powerfully plead for all the weaknesses 
of a nature less refined, and whose benign influence 
spreads its emanations in charitable compassion from the 
noble and cultured mind on the parade or quarter deck, 
to the same, though less informed being, that trembles at 
the gang-way or the halberts, 

Upon the whole, I should be inclined to think with 
the honest sailor, that a real gentleman is really the best 
commander. Many make ample amends in mature age 
for the deficiences of youth. Captain Westcott,* who 
gloriously fell at the Nile, Sir Samuel Hood, and many 
others, are examples of what may be surmounted by lau- 
dable perseverance, and the object of the present me- 
moir, uneducated and unfriended, is a conspicuous proof 
that the path of integrity, firmly trod and assiduously 
pursued, will terminate successfully, in spite of the dise 
abilities the adventurer labours under, and which for 2 
time must necessarily obstruct his advance to eminence. 

No storied urn or auimated bust ever rose in vain 


Captain Westcott was the son of a baker at Honitom 
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rhemorial over the mouldering bones of Mr. Stockham’s 
ancestors; no epic muse, in living lays, ever recorded their 
dreadful daring ; he was the first, and may be the last of 


his family, whose fame ever extended beyond the limite 


of the neighbourhood in which he was born. 

The parents of Mr. Stockham were servants to a re- 
spectable farmer in the vicinity of Exeter; the father 
superintending the husbandry, and the mother having 
charge of the dairy. Earning their bread by daily labour, 
it is not to be wondered at that little could be spared) 
towards educating their son ; he was taught to write and 
read indifferently at an evening school, where the terms 
were five pence per week; at the age of twelve years 
he was removed from this by his parents, who evidently 
never contemplated his rising to any condition superior 
to theirown. Devonshire has given birth to a large pro- 
portion of naval heroes; its loeal situation- inviting 
every aspiring mind to encounter the perils of the ocean 
in quest of riches and honour—amongst them the family 
of the Hoods have become uncommonly famous; Lord. 
Hood,the present veteran governor Of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal; Lord Bridport, recently deceased ; Captain Alexander 
Hood who fell in the moment of victory on the deck of 
L’Hercule of 80 guns, which had just surrendered to the 
Mars of 74, after a severe and gallant contest; Sir Samuel 


+ Captain Alexander Hood, brother to the present Admiral 
Sir Samuel Hood, commanded the Mars of 74 guns ; he engaged 
the Hercule of 80 guns, near Brest so closely that the ports of 
each vessel were unhinged by those of the other, the British sea- 
men stood outside of the port-holes to load the guns, and knock- 
ed down the Frenchmen with their rammers and spunges ; in con- 
clusion the British, led by Captain Hood and Lieutenant But- 
terfield, boarded the enemy, who after being driven from the 
quarter deck, strack his colours. Captain Hood was in the 
moment of the colour’s desceuding, shot by a French midship- 
man from the poop of the Hercule, who was immediately run 
through the body by one of his own officers, Captain Hood's 
death was deeply lamented by the navy. 
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Hood, commander in chief in the Indian seas, were aj} 
natives of Devonshire. 

In the year 1795, Lord Hood had his flag on board 
the Victory; most of his lordship’s servants were from 
Devonshire, and amongst them one who was related 
te young Stockham’s master, and was on a visit to him, 
when he remarked the lively, active disposition of the 
contented labourer, and advised bim to try his fortune at 
sea; ‘Fhe mind of Stockham caught fire at the idea, 
he was sparingly fitted out by his poor parents, and 
received on board the Victory, then at Spithead, in the 
hamble capacity of a servant to the admiral’s servants; 
In this menial station he never was employed ; as he had 
to wait for the admiral’s approval. In three weeks’ time 
Lord Hood came on board, and sending for his new ser- 
vant, was so much pleased with him, that he said, “ he 
was unfit for the station he held ;” and presenting him 
with a small sum of money, ordered him to do duty asa 
forecastle midshipman, a situation next ip rank toa 
midshipman. on the quarter deck, and where young meu 
of rising merit arecommonly placed until they earn 
sufficient money and experience to qualify them for the 
latter more respectable place. In this new element and 
new situation Stockham acquitted himself witha diligence 
that met the approval of his superior officers; his rude 
country manners gradually began to wear off, and under 
the eye of Mr. Biggs, the boatswain, he soon gave proofs 
that he would be a seaman. To Mr. Biggs, who instruct- 
ed him with a father’s care, he often in his more pros 
perous days declared himself indebted for his rapid pro- 
gress through the various gradations of seamanship. 

His evenings were occupied in learning navigation from 
any one who had the kindness to teach him. It 
twelve months he was qualified to do his duty as.an able 
seaman, and would have been placed on the quarter 
deck, had not his want of the necessary apparel present 
ed a formidable barrier to his wishes; on this point he 
suffered many mortifications, In every profession are té 


Stockham's outset in the navy. 
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be found illiberal spirits ready to exercise their malignant 
wit and unfeeling sarcasms upon those already bent by 
the storm of reckless poverty—but Stockham was en- 
dowed with a patience which rendered him superior to 
insult, and a soul conscious of its own rectitude that 
armed him against low persecution. 

Perhaps the future fortunes of Stockham all sprung 
from what he thendeemed his greatest misfortune, his 
poverty. If he had possessed apparel fit to appear on 
the quarter deck, and in the cockpit, amongst young 
men of family and fortune, he would have become a par- 
taker in all their pleasures and amusements, and had no 
time to devote to intellectual improvement, as in 
the obscurity of the forecastle, and without which he 
never could have become qualified to hold a commission 
in the navy. 

In the battle of the 13th: of July 1795, between the 
French fleet and the British commanded by Vice-admi- 
ral Hotham, near ‘T'oulon,t Admiral Mann had his flag 
on board the Victory, under whom served as captain the 
present worthy Admiral Knight, Stockham had charge 
of the forecastle guns. The Victory was engaged on 
both sides with three line of battle ships, and a frigate of 


+ This battle would never have been fought but for the 
gallantry of Admiral Mann, whose division alone sustained the 
conflict, the rest of the fleet, with the commander in chief, being 
nearly hull down asterns Admiral Mann at last unwillingly 
complied with the signal to leave off battle, and the enemy (af- 
ter the loss of one ship, L’Alcide of 80 guns, which blew up 
along side of the Victory with nearly all her crew on board) es- 
caped first into Frejus, and finally into Toulon, The gallant 
Nelson on this day, in the Agamemnon of 64 guns, passed to 
Windward of the whole French line, bore up, wore and repassed 
them toleeward, receiving and returning broadsides with them 
all. My friend who furnished me with the materials of this short 
memoir, assures me that this exploit of Nelson’s was then cal« 
led a madman’s action ; how many mad actions did be commit 
of a similar complexion afterwards ! 
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the enemy together. One of them lay in a raking posi- 
tion across her bows, thus rendering the forecastle a situa- 
tion of the greatest danger, and requiring the greatest 
exertion in repelling the enemy’s assaults. Most of the 
shrouds and rigging were shot away; Stockham alter- 
nately spliced ropes, fired the guns, and encouraged every 
one by a brave example, which was not unnoticed by 
Captain Knight, who at the conclusion of the battle come 
mended him for the spirit he had displayed in a first en- 
gagement. 

The mate of the hold being killed, left a vacancy in 
that department, which to the satisfaction of every body 
was filled by Mr. Stockham; this place next in rank to* 
the lieutenant, is one of great charge, the stowage of the 
hold; consequently the good or ill sailing of the vessel 
depends principally upon this officer; all the stores of 
water, spirits, wine, &c. are beneath his care, and Mr. 
Stockham performed its duties with an integrity which 
did him honour, and a knowledge few ever acquired in 
so short a space of time. 

Sir Edward Hamilton, since honoured with a gold 
medal for capturing the Hermione Spanish frigate, under 
the batteries of Porto Cavallo, was then a lieutenant, and 
noticed Mr. Stockham in a way more substantial than by 
mere praises; Lieutenant Colonel Flight, of the Marines, 
became, and ever after continued, his steady friend. 

A variety of services succeeded this promotion of Mr. 
Stockham’s, in all of which he behaved with zeal and 
prudence; indeed he always bore in mind, that courage 
without conduct is like fancy without judgment—all sail 
and no ballast; and he appears to have been blessed with 
@ penetration suitable to his other qualities. 

Sir John Jervis (now Earl St. Vincent) arrived and took 
command of the Mediterranean fleet, his flag being 
hoisted on board the Victory. This officer brought with 
him a numerous train of followers, rich from the spoils 
of the West India islands, but at the same time 4 
hearty dislike to all wha claimed Lord Hood as a friend 
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and protector; this can easily be accounted for. Lord 
Hood demanded, previous to the sailing of the Victory 
and fleet from England in 1795, a reinforcement of ten 
sail of the line, without which ke declared himself inca- 
pable of keeping command of the Mediterranean sea, in 
case the Spanish and French fleets should form a junc- 
tion. This demand was refused, and Lord Hood indig- 
nantly struck his flag. Sir John Jervis, who had long 
been at variance with Lord Hood, accepted the com- 
mand, and undertook to rule the Mediterranean with ten 
sail dess than his predecessor, whose advice the ministers 
too late had to deplore not having followed. ‘This anec- 
edote, [am aware, is quite new to the public, andI derive 
it from a source which defies contradiction. How far did 
Sir John fall short of his boasting? The Spanish fleet did 
join that of France, and compelled Sir John to raise the 
blockade of Toulon. The overbearing pride of the com- 
mander in chief made him send away Admiral Mann, who 
brought him a reinforcement of six sail of the line down 
the Strait again, because forsooth he had come without 
order. Had he retained these ships he might have given 
the foe battle, and prevented the long train of disasters 
which ensued. The enemy, amounting to forty sail, 
chased Captain Nelson in the Agamemnon, who exchang- 
ed broad sides with their whole van, into San Fiorenzo ; 
troops landed from ‘Toulon unmolested in Corsica, at- 
tacked the towns, cut off all supplies, and the whole 
island was abandoned to them. ‘I'he island of Elba also 
was evacuated after destroying the dock-yard, &c. and 
the fleet slipped from the guiph of San Fiorenzo in the 
night, and under favour of a heavy gale arrived at Gi- 
braltar, leaving the enemy in uncontrolled possession of 
the Mediterranean. This digression is necessary,as it marks 
the character of the mati whose peculiarities Mr. Stock- 
ham had to contend with, just on the turn of his fortune 
in life. The commissioned officers who had served with 
Lord Hood were dismissed from the ship, and left to find 
their way to England by land along with their old com- 
mander Knight. The petty officers who had not recom- 
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mendations were distributed in smaller ships, and Mr, 
Stockham, after a long admonitory lecture, was permitted 
to remain as mate of the hold, through the influence of 
his friend Lieutenant Colonel Flight. At the evacua. 
tion of Corsica the watering parties were much harrassed 
by the enemy, and Mr. Stockham was constantly employed 
on that unpleasant service. After much trouble, and from 
a fortunate discovery which lam not permitted to record, 
Mr. Stockham was placed on the list of young men to 
pass their examination for lieutenants. 
He alone had no recommendation to his passing cap- 
tains—he was no follower of the admirals—he was 
; known to have been picked up almost in a state of want# 
by Lord Hood. His reserved manner, arising from conti- 
nued oppression, had been construed into unbecoming 





é pride, and it was generally hinted that he could not ex- 
a | pect to pass, being one of Lord Hood's friends. 
e These were discouraging circumstances to be placed 


in; asa seaman Mr. Stockham had confidence in his own 

abilities—as a navigator, confined in his education, and 

not well versed in accounts, his calculations were slow 5 

a though in conclusion always correct, and he dreaded 

that his examiners would deem that his slowness arose 
from incapacity, and consequently dismiss him. 

Fortunately for him, Captain Collingwood (one of the 

best men and officers that ever breathed) had Mr. Stock- 

ham assigned to his care, and after a patient examination 

of three hours he not only granted him a certificate of 

his ability, but wrote a letter recommending him to the 

admiral as a young man whose talents deserved encou- 

ragement, ‘The consequence was, Mr. Stockham was 


soon promoted to the rank of first lieutenant of the Sar- 
dine frigate.§ 





§ This frigate and her consort, the Rosignol, were cut out of 
the neutral port of Tunis by Admiral Waldegrave, now Lord 
Radstock, of bible society fame, as a return for their having as- 
sisted in capturing the Nemesis, Captain Hood Linzee, in the 
neutral port of Smyrna, Though my friend says the Nemesis 
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Colonel Flight. had not been idle at this eventful period 
of his friend’s career. 

Corsica was finally evacuated when Mr. Stockham held 
his situation on board the Sardine, and in conducting the 
service at Ajaccia, where he was stationed, he merited 
and received thanks for his conduct. 

A circumstance at this time occurred which shews the 
necessity forall young people who are anxious to rise in 
life,to keep a proper guard on their tongues even in pri- 
vate conversation ; by neglecting this precaution, a termi- 
nation had nearly been put to all Mr. Stockham’s hopes 
in the navy. 

In the action of the 1st of June, by Earl Howe, when 
the Sans Pareil was taken possession of after she had 
struck, many dollars were found sticking in her sides, 
which had been fired by the British ship opposed to her. 
This strange circumstance led to a minute enquiry, and 
it was discovered that the grape shot had been emptied 
from some of their tin cases, and dollars. substituted in 
the place. The boxes containing these cases were traced 
to have come in the course of service from the Victory, 
and as money had been missing when that ship was 
employed at the evacuation of Toulon, and some people 
were observed to become suddenly rich after it, it then, 
and since, occasioned a variety of remarks, in which the 
characters of many were not spared ; that the money had 
been improperly placed there none ever doubted, but who 
derived benefit from the transaction, and how any of it 
came to be overlooked, is likely ever to remain a mystery. 

This story formed the subject of conversation one 
evening in the mess-room of the Sardine, and as Lord 


was outside of the castle of Smyrna, and consequently not enti- 
tled to protection when captured, [I should think there was 
some truth in this, as it appears the British made the Bey of Tu- 
nis a present of an armed transport as a quietus to his con- 
science for breaking his promise of protection given to the French. 
But Lord Radstock is one of those saints incapable of being 
concerned in au improper action, 
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Hood had his flag on board the Victory, the names of his 
officers were brought forward, and their integrity ques- 
tioned. Mr. Stockham sided in their favor, which pro- 
duced sharp words, and at last terminated ina dispute 
respecting the abilities of Lord Hood and Sir John Jer. 
vis. The anecdote | have already stated, of the cause 
from which originated the abandonment of the Medi- 
terranean, was discussed by Mr. Stockham with more zeal 
for his first friend than prudence towards himself. ‘There 
are tale-bearers every where; Sir John Jervis was made 
acquainted with the circumstance. Mr. Stockham’s com- 
mission was only an acting one, its confirmation was 
stopped, and he himself removed to command a paltry boat 
mounting one gun at Gibraltar ; this was a blow for which 
Mr. Stockham was not prepared, and never expected ; 
however, he bore it manfully ; he wrote and expostulated 
in vain; Colonel Flight interceded, and was given to un- 
derstand that the confirmation of Mr. Stockham’s com. 
mission depended upon his behaving in future with more 
discretion. 

After a severe servitude of twelve months, and in a 
constant series of engagements with the Spanish gun- 
boats belonging to Algesiras, in which Mr. Stockham 
greatly distinguished himself, he was at length confirmed 
and appointed to a line of battle ship. He had not been 
long on beard before his activity and resolution raised 
him to the rank of first leutenant, in which station 
he gained the friendship of his equals, and the esteem of 
all below bim. I pass over services of minor importance 
to arrive at the engagement in which the brave, though 
unlucky, Sir Robert Calder bore the chief command, 
when the ship in which Mr. Stockham was placed, took 
such a considerable part in that partial affair, that her 
captain was ordered home as a principal witness on the 
admiral’s court martial. 

The general character of Lieutenant Stockham was so 
amiable,and his ability on that particular day so satisfactory 
to his superiors, that Nelson continued him in command of 
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theship without (as is customary) appointing a captain pro 
tempore in the absence of him who had gone to attend 
the trial. 

Not long after this, it is well known, the ever-memo- 
rable battle of Trafalgar closed the scene of Nelson's 
glory and his life together, and Lieutenant Stockham had 
the honour of contributing by his valour to the result of 
that important day. 

A very short time preceding the engagement, Nelson 
was recommended to place a captain of his own in the 
ship commanded by first lieutenant Stockham, which, with 
his usual characteristic generosity, he declined doing, re- 
marking “ he is so excellenta first lieutenant, I am confi- 
dent he will makea better captain.” ‘Theactions of Lieu. 
tenant Stockham proved that the admiral’s confidence 
in him was not misplaced, as none merited a greater por- 
tion of the laurels that were won on tltis occasion than he 
did. 

Admiral Collingwood, who succeéded his immortal 
friend in the command of the fleet, had witnessed Mr. 
Stockham’s gallantry, and it is to be presumed did ample 
justice to it in the recommendations forwarded to England, 
as upon the promotions which took place the name of 
Lieutenant Stockham was gazetted as post captain, pass- 
ing over the intermediate step of master and commander, 
which latter rank only was bestowed on the other first 
lieutenants, who served under captains on that eccasion. 
The honor of a gold medal, which was awarded to the 
captains, was also granted to Mr. Stockham, asa proof 
when only a lieutenant, that his deeds had rendered him 
worthy of being ranked with captains, and with them 
equally distinguished and rewarded. 

Arrived now at a height only one step from an admiral’s 
flag, from the humblest rank in life, and from an outset the 
most unfavorable, the ambition and health of Captain 
Stockham required alike an interval of rest ; notany thing 
gave him greater pleasure arising from his unexampled 
success than the means it afforded him ofbringing com- 
fort and competence to wait upon the evening of his be- 
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loved parents’ days, to whom from his entrance intd 
the navy, notwithstanding his poverty, he had always 
made shift to afford some little assistance. They did not 
live long to enjoy the blessings their dutiful son so libe- 
rally bestowed. 

The tears of Captain Stockham were yet damp on the 
grave of his parents, when a liver complaint, which had 
long troubled him, overpowered a constitution much 
broken with a hard servitude of twenty years, and a life 
was closed in which virtue and integrity had shone emi- 
nently conspicuous. 

He died at Exeter the beginning of this summer, with 
the same resignation and fortitude he had lived, and bade 
adieu to his friends when embarking on his last voyage 
through the ocean of eternity, with the same serenity as 
if it had been a voyage in life from which he expected 
soon to return. 

Such are the outlines of a man sprung from nothing; 
and raised by his own merits alone. His charactet requires 
no comment--in every thing it was estimable. He was ofa 
serious and reflecting turn of mind—he did not like raillery 
—and could not bear a lie. There was no joking or fool- 
ing before him, for he loved the plain truth, even though 
it was to his own disadvantage—he was bold and coura- 
geous, feared and respected—he had a clear and strong 
understanding-=sure in his conjectures, vigilant and active 


- wherever requisite, and unshaken in his resolutions. His 


piety was that ofa rational being, consistent with reason ; 
he lived happy under its influence, and guided by its dic- 
tates, died with a presaging hope of that supreme felicity 
which we are taught to believe is the inestimable reward 
of the virtuous in a future state of existence. 


BERTRAM: 
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Taz ADVENTURES or COLIN M'LOON: 

orn, NEWSPAPER EDITORS. 

I am a young man just come from the north; I 
mean north of the Tweed; -and have travelled to 
the south, like the rest of my countrymen, to improve 
my condition. You may perhaps be inclined to sneer 
at this: but I can tell you, Sir, that the geographical 
progress of wealth, literature, and the arts, has always 
been from south to north. My father, Heaven bless him, 
I never happened to see, and this ignorance has saved 
me from many brawls and squabbles, for I am always 
fearful of quarrelling with a man I don’t know, lest I 
should be guilty of parricide. My mother having dis- 
charged her duty by me, in bringing me into the world, 
left the world to take care of me, by going out of it her- 
self: but she bequeathed me a// mankind for my bro- 
thers and sisters, and all nature for my patrimony. 
With this ample provision, and with such numerous re- 
Jations, you may guess [ wanted for nothing but an in- 
troduction to my kindred, and a good title to my estates. 
The first Ialways carry in my face, and the second in my 
heart ; for I never see a rich man but I own him, if my 
pocket is empty; nor an ample domain, but I enjoy it in 
imagination. 

In this way, Sir, I have been travelling through my 
extensive property all the way from Johnny Groat’s 
house in Caithness up to London. I called upon a great 
number of my relations, as you may suppose, but did not 
always find them equally glad tosee me. I must except, 
however, my jolly cousin at Dunstable, who keeps the 
sign of the Stewpan. I paid him a visit late in the even- 
ing. He regaled me sumptuously, and very kindly par- 
took of what he laid beforeme. At night I slept in clo- 
ver; and inthe morning, being always fond of early 
rising, I tltought of setting forth with the dawn. Tama 
great lover of nature, and nothing delights me more than 
an early walk, when the freshness of the air, the glories of 
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the rising san, the warbling of the birds, and the glittering 
splendour of a thousand dew-drops, beaming like liquid 
diamonds from’every bough and blade of grass, fill my soul 
with réfitures, and raise it to Heaven. Just such a scene 
I was on the point of enjoying, when my cousin Grow- 
ler, who heard me descend from my bed-chamber, arose, 
and in the warmth of his love, swore, “* by God I should 
not budge.” His arguments were so powerful, and his 
desire for my stay so evident, that I did not like to dis- 
appoint him, so I returned to my room; but I own I 
was a little surprised, when I found his attachment 
te me was so strong, that he actually locked me in for 
fear should escape. This appeared so much like a for- 
cible way of shewing his love, that I, who would be as 
free in all my motions as the air of my native mountains, 
took it indudgeon, Nextto obliging an agreeable friend, 
I love to disappoint an officious one: so I began to cast 
about for the means of punishing Mr. Growler. They 
soon presented themselves, ‘The window was not more 
than ten or twelve feet from the garden. I fastened a 
sheet to a strong hook in the wall, and descended with 
ease, resolved in my mind never more to renew my ac- 
quaintance with cousin Growler. I was sorry after- 
wards, however, to reflect that I had not paid for my 
supper or lodging; but then I comforted myself by 
thinking that if I had staid longer, [ ‘should have owed 
more, and my conscience was appeased by the relative 
proportion of evil l had committed, for I never pay upon 
compulsion. 

I soon reached London, and very naturally made en- 
quiries for Scotland-yard, where I expected to find a 
colony of my own countrymen; but how great was my 
disappointment at perceiving only splendid mansions at 
one end, and coal-wharfs at the other. My next course 


Was toscek out my friend Murdock M‘Slabber, who, I 
was informed, lived next door to the Caledonian Oint- 
ment warehouse. I had a strong itch to know where 
this was, both because I might perhaps scratch au ac- 
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quaintance with the owner, and rud myself into his good 
graces, and because it would conduct me to the abode of 
my friead and countryman Slabber. After much and 
diligent inquiry, | found him, and I must do him the 
justice to say he was glad to see me, for he was just then 
in great want of that assistance which I could give him. 
Mr. M‘Slabber is chief journeyman to an eminent book- 
seller in Paternoster Row, and it is said he uses three 
pounds of paste regularly every week. Without knowing 
any one language, he translates from all; and without 
reading he writes upon every subject. I don’t know how 
he contrives to attain such intuitive knowledge + it may be 
inspiration, but if it is, l am sure he derives it from gitf 
and beer, which are his Hippocrene. I had no sooner 
set my foot in his room than he set me to work; and in 
less than two hours 1 had pasted together a sheet of a 
Life of Wellington without knowing a word of what 
it contained. When he had done the task he set him- 
self, he asked me if1 would dine with him. ‘Lhis isa 
question to which a hungry man always says yes. I sig- 
nified my assent, and we soon dispatched a sheep's head 
and two pots of porter. As we sat regaling ourselves al- 
ter dinner over a quartern of gin, 1 opened to him my 
prospects and wishes in coming to. London. He shook 
his head ominously, and told me 1 should be disappoint- 
ed; but, added he, “ if you wish to jump at once into pre- 
sent employ and immediate payment become a repor- 
ter.” “ A reporter,” I echoed; “aye, a reporter,” h- res 
joined : the parliament is about to commence, and it will 
be the easiest thing imaginable to procure an engage- 
ment.” “ But how?” “I'll tell you. [have some interest 
With a common council-man, and he shall give youa 
letter to another common council-man, who is at the 
head of a morning paper, and if you provide for the Day, 
depend upon it he will provide for the day that is pass- 
ing over you.” 

Iwas mightily. pleased with this proposal, and yrged 
my friend Slabber to lose no time in procuring me my 
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credentials. “Fair and softly, ’said he; “take time that! 
you may make an end the sooner, as the ancients say,” 
and he drained off the last draught of gin and water; “| 
do every thing by method: let me see: it is now four 
o'clock,” looking at the sun on an opposite wall, which 
served him fora dial, “at five I can pop upon Mr. 
Gosling, at the Jowl of Salmon, in Cheapside, and while 
he is lapping his turtle, I can do your business for you, 
Here, do you meanwhile cut me out half a sheet of the 
History of England, and get it ready for pasting. I will 
slip on my coat and hat, and be back in the twinkling of 
an eye.’ 

Slabber set forth, and I sat down to my second effort 
in literature. I was well pleased with my progress, for 
I soon overthrew the Commonwealth, and restored 
Charles IJ. and was just beginning to execute Strafford, 
when Slabber returned. His countenance was an index to 
good news, “ I have it,” said he; “ I told you I should 
succeed ; here is your philosopher's stone,” puiling a let- 
ter from his pocket ; this shall procure you salt to your 
porridge, and the porridge into the bargain; here’s 
comfort.---G-e-d d--en it! you’ve killed Stratiord, and 
I mean to prove that he was never beheaded, but 
lived as undei-butler ta Charles for ten years after his 
sentence. That's new, isn’t it? but the work will sell 
prodigiously ; however, never mind, I can alter what 
you've done, so here, take your diploma and set up tor 
yourself.” 

I received the letter with joy, It was unsealed; | 
opened it, and read as follows: 


“Dear Q—y, 


“The barer is a young Skotchman; his name is Colin 
M‘Loon: a huge genus I am told: but I could not ask many 
questuns as my turtle was cooling. He wants to report, and 
if you can engage him, you will grately oblidge 

Yours ever, 
Jole of Sammon, 5 o'clock, Simon Gosiine.” 
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Whatever object'ons I might have to Mr. Gosling’s 
orthography, I could not possibly have any to his senti- 
ments, which I regarded as full of truth and originality. 
I thanked Slabber for the promptitude of his endeavours 
(though Lafterwards found out it was only because he 
apprehended he should not easily get rid of me) and de- 
positing the invaluable record in one corner of my 
breeches pocket, L sat down to tea with my friend, 

Morning I understood was the time for doing business 
in London, so I waited till next day before I called upon 
Mr.Q——n. Slabber furnished me with a clean neck- 
cloti, and would have lent me a shirt, but his washer- 
woman refused to surrender the only one he had, 
except what he was wearing, till her last week’s bill 
was paid, ‘ D---n the be--h,” be exclaimed, as he re- 
counted to me this dilemma, * I told her! should be able 
to settie ail when [ arrived at the Revolution, but she said 
she did not care a curse for my resolutions; her resolu- 
tion was to keep the shirt. You must know Mr, Fool's- 
cap, tue bookseller, owes me £3. 6s. and when I have 
paid my milk-score, rent, and 17s. for bread, I have still 
£1. 10s. clear---so vive la bagatelle---while 1 live I live--- 
and as for to-morrow---egad to-morrow I promised my 
friend Numskull an ** Essay on the Diuretic Qualities of 
Tea in Old Maids,” for his next number of the ‘Tom Fool ; 
** Have you seen Tom Fool?” ** No,” i replied. ‘* You shall 
see him to-morrow,” answered Slabber.-—“ What, Mr. 
*Q---n?” “ Mr. Q---n! No, a miscellaneous paper---full 
of genius---breathing all the fire of poetry and harmony of 
taste---replete with humour---sparkling with wit---pro- 
found in erudition—classical in composition. Numskull 
and myself are the chief conductors---but make yourself 
happy--ryou shall sce it some future time.” 

I was very bappy without seeing it, and therefore did 
not press Slabber for a sight, at which 1 thought he 
appeared a little chagrined. However he sat down to 


save Strafford from the axe, and seemed well! contented 
with himself, 
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286 A comic accident. 


Next morning at eleven o'clock I waited upon Mr, 
Q--n. I was introduced to a tall brawny Irishman, whom 
I might have mistaken for a chairman or a coal-heaver, 
but for an effeminate simper which illuminated his un- 
thinking face, and a most officious air of courtesy that 
made him frisk about in procuring a chair for me, likean 
elephant at Exeter Change when his keeper shews him 
his dinner. I was so overpowered with confusion at his 
vast civility, that 1 did not observe all the various figures 
lie was describing, so that as he was turning round in or- 
der to invite me to the chair he had placed for me, I, in- 
stead of advancing to my seat, stood stock still, by which 
means his posterior projection came in contact with mine, 
and so powerful was the concussion that [ found myself 
precipitated into a large flower-pot containing a myrtle- 
tree, before I knew whereI was; the pot over-balanced, and 
left me with my heels elevated above my head: from 
which awkward situation Mr. Q---n hastened to relieve me. 
As soon as I had recovered from my confusion I seated 
myself, while Mr. Q——n, who was at breakfast, invited 
me to partake of it. I assented; but before I drew to 
the table, I drew from my pocket Mr. Gosling’s letter, 
which I put into his hands. He received it with a 
smirk, and lightly holding it between the finger and 
the thumb of the left hand, applied the point of a carv- 
ing knife, which happened to be lying on the table, (for 
what purpose I know not) to the seal, with whose aid 
he gently separated it from the paper. When he opened 
it, he expanded his eyes to the true oval of astonishment 
and delight, as he exclaimed with a winning simper; 
“Ali! my dear Gosling! is it from you?” Reflecting 
on the name at that moment, methought it was a son 
writing to his father; but I was not goose enough to 
give vent to my thoughts. He perused it with his mouth 
half closed. He would have shut it, perhaps, but for a 
slice of buttered muffin that was held in equilibrio be- 
tween his teeth. When he had finished the reading he 
swallowed his muflin and began :— 
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* My dear Mr. M‘Loon, I have a particular respect for 
a gentleman of your country, and feel myself inexpressi- 
bly ubliged to my good friend Gosling for giving me this 
opportunity of---of---Is your coffee sweet enough? Pray 
make free, and take some muffin. Would you like toast 
better ?>—In fact, with regard to reporting, it is like every 
thing else you see, requires a little practice, but it is 
very simple when once known. It has grown into a 
sort of system ; that is, the principal morning papers find 
it necessary, I mean the public taste is now so fixed 
upon the subject that—I wish you would not stand upon 
ceremony, but help yourself; that’s my way, Sir, and 
you'll find it the way of the world. Do oblige me by 
eating immoderately.” 

I could not resist such pressing invitations, so I e’en sat 
too, and crammed muffin after muffin, which I washed 
down with cup after cup of coffee, till 1 actually began 
to feel surfeited. During the whole of my operations 
he continued to talk with such undiminished volubility 
that I in vain attempted to speak. 

*“ Now with regard to an engagement, the fact is, lam 
rather peculiarly situated at present, for to tell you the 
truth, the Day is declining, though it is yet only eleven 
o'clock in the morning—excuse my punning,” (I saw no 
occasion for an apology, for I could discover no pun,) 
* and the committee have not determined what they will 
do in the way of reporters—we have plenty of vacan- 
cies, God knows, for we have nobody on the paper but 
one sorry hack, who is as empty as a Bel/. At the close 
of last session, Sir, we cleaned out the Augean stable— 
swept it entirely out—did not leave one lump of filth 
behind—it was a hard necessity, and I assure you my 
heart bled for them; an Irishman, you know, is never 
deficient in moral sensibility—really that is the only fault 
Thave to find with nature, she made me too full of sym- 
pathy, gave me too much of the m/k of human kind- 
ness—Pray put alittle more cream into your coffee—but, 
however, Mr. Gosling’s recommendation is a strong one, 
and we must try what we can do for you:—were you 
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258 Fine character of Shakespeare. 


ever a reporter.” ‘“* Never, Sir, and I am afraid, ine 
deed—” ‘ Afraid! 


«« T would not hear your enemy say so, 
Nor shall you do mine ear that violence 
To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself, 


“Wa! ha! ha! that’s in Shakspeare; but it's apf, 
isntit.” *‘* Shakspeare was an ingenious writer, Sir’— 
* Have you been long in London? Perhaps you heard my 
lectures at the Surrey Ins.itution—I remember I gave a 
fine character of Shakspcare one evening. After having 
dwelt generally upon his qualities as a dramatist, I be- 
gian— Shakspeare, that sly magician, to whom nature 
gave the power of peeping into the hearts of men— 
Shakspeare, that portrait painter, whose likenesses are so 
much esteemed—Suakspeare, I say, that universal thief, 
who steals away our tearsand sighs—divine bard of Avon, 
(a river in Warwickshire) bred in the haunts of fancy— 
bred—’” At this moment the door opened, and a shrill 
voice squeaked out, “ The baker’s below, Sir, what 
bread will you want to-day?” My oratorical editor was 
a little disconcerted by this abrupt intrusion, but compos- 
ing his countenance to a witty smile, he ejaculated, 
“Give us this Day our daily bread—take two quarterns 
anda threepenny brick.” After this effusion ofhumour,and 
its egotistic precursor, the conversation again reverted to 
the object of my visit. Mr. Q—n, twiddling the note of 
his triend Gosling between his fingers, informed me that 
he would venture, upon his own personal responsibility, 
to give me an immediate engagement, My heart beat 
high with gladness, and 1 could hardly contain myself 
from jumping up and seizing his hand in the extacy of my 
delight. ‘* I suppose,” said he, “ you can manufacture ; 
you understand me: we now and then require a horrible 
murder, a rape, or a suicide, a broken leg or two from 


_ Festive horses, a glazier’s neck broke by falling from 4 


second-floor window, or a miraculous escape from a mad. 
bull—a judicious assortment of these articles for the new 
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of the day, forms a prominent feature of our plan; and I 
have no doubt you will be able to give us some valuable 
assistance. As a sort of introductory school, you shall 
begin by attending the police offices, and the Old Bailey— 
there you can study with as much advantage as a painter 
in the Vatican. When the parliament begins you shall 
attend there, and as you are no doubt a rapid writer you 
willthink nothing of producing three or four columns in 
an evening, for we have plenty of room, because we do 
not, like some of the inferior journals, fill our paper with 
advertisements. Now, as to terms.......” Here I 
was all expectation, and already revelled in imaginary 
wealth—* for the first two months we'll say half a gui- 
nea a week, and if, at the expiration of that time we 
agree, it shall be raised to a guinea—” 

My countenance fell at least seven inches; and Mr. 
Q—n, I suppose, perceived it, for he immediately added, 
‘“* However—you will take time to consider of this pro- 
posal—meanwhile, allow me to express my happiness in 
the opportunity thus presented by my friend Gosling, of 
knowing so ingenious and learned a gentleman. Let me 
know in a day or two whether I am to have the felicity 
of ranking you among our future establishment.” 

With this compliment of excessive politeness we 
parted, and in my next, Mr. Editor, you shall know what 
Idid with Mr. Q—n, as well as some other gentlemen of 
the daily press, I remain, Sir, 

Your well-wisher, 
‘Corin M‘Looy. 





ORIGINAL JEUX D’ESPRITS. 





Doctors differ. 
Says Doctor —ce, I do declare, 
A child or something like it’s there ; 
On which gtave S—ms, with cautious hint, 
Cries—‘* Trust me, Sir, there’s nothing in't.” 
VOL. VII, PP 
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290 A Pair of Plagues. 


| 


Different Modes of Seat-selling. 
Seats in St. James's, Park, we know, 
By public auction are let go, 
While in St. St-ph-ns, we are told, 
By private contract they are sold. 





A Matrimonial Speculation. 
Our most eracious Regent, 
(Heaven bless his dear life ') 
Has gain’d what he wanted 
The doss of his wife / 


SO Fe oo 








On Joanna Southcott. 
Some pious old ladies are said to grow wild, 
When they hear so much talk of Joanna with child, 
And swear, as they lift upthe whites of their eyes, 
That it can only be by the Father of Lies / 


A Pair of Plagues. 
Between love and gout, Sir, 
What mis’ries men find, 
For gout makes ’em dame, Siv, 
And love makes ‘em blind. 





Epitaph onthe famous Traveller who lately died at Paris 
Baron Munchausen—peerless peer !— 
Who all lis lite lied, now lies here. 


—_—— 





On the fushtonable Poke Bonnet. 
Suid 1, trust me, Chloe, without any joke, 
You'll ne’er geta lover, with that ugly poke ; 
So Chloe, her cheeks redd@’uing high with a blush, 
Soon left off her poke, when it came to the push. if 


A Countryman's Obserervation on the Face of Pitt's Statue 


in Guildhall being turned as looking aside from that of Lord 
Chatham, which stands directly opposite. 
Johu Lump going into Guildhall, t’other day, 
The Statue of Pitt quickly spied, 
And after he ponder’d some moments away, 
To his comrade thus.archly cried + 
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D’ye see, Will, this man, with his father in view, 
Asham’d of the nation’s disgrace, 

And the various evils he’s brought us all to, 
Dare not look his old Dad in the face. 





On the Entrance of the Allies into France, a Professor of 
the University at Dijon wrote the following Acrostic. 


Nihil fuit, 

A ugustus evenit, 

P opular reduxit, 

O rbem disturbavit, 

L, ibertatem oppressit, 

E cclesiam distraxit, 

O mnia esse voluit, 

N ihil erit. 
Translation written after the Allies entered Paris, 

Ex nihilo nihil fil. 

N ap sprung from Nothing, so at least they say, 
A crown imperial grac’d this Nothing’s head ; 
P eople and nations own’d this Nothing’s sway, 
O ’er half the world this Nothing terror spread : 
L ov’d freedom sunk beneath this Nothing’s blow, 
E ager of spoil this Nothing robb’d the church, 
© mnipotent our Nothing hop’d to grow, 
N or ceas’d till left mere Nothing in the lurch ? 





_— - —_ 








THE REVIEWER. 





Waverley, or ?Tis Sixty Years since. 3 vols. 12mo, Longman 
and Co. 


“* Under which, King Bezonian? speak or die.” 





Tue poetical character of Walter Scott is duly ap- 
preciated, and generally understood. The fluency of his 
verse, the beauty of his descriptive passages, the subli- 
mity of his more vigorous efforts, and the pure and irre- 
sistible pathos of his tender and amatory effusions, have — 
commanded the admiration, and awakened the enthusi- 
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202 Mr. Scott’s claims to Waverley. 


asm of the most determined enemies to his frequent vice 
lations of the laws of criticism, and his obstrusive offen. 
ces against good taste. But his character as a writer of 
prose is yet undetermined and ambiguous. The learn. 
ing and good sense which he displayed in the incidental 
comments, contained in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, would have elevated a more prudent writer to the 
highest éminence of criticism; but the impression which 
this display of judgment and erudition was so well cal- 
culated to excite, was effaced and counteracted by the un- 
fortunate publication of the Life of Dryden. We cannot 
prevail upon ourselves to believe that this ponderous 
medley of inaccurate narrative, erroneous criticism, careless 
repetitions and prolix absurdity, was in reality the manu- 
facture of Mr. Scott. So shameless an example of 
book-making has been seldom committed to the public: 
the notes in each successive volume were simple trans- 
cripts from each other, or from the preliminary memoir; 
and an inaccurate biographical sketch of the life of Shaf- 
teshury, occupying three pages of printed matter, is re- ° 
peated in three different forms nearly verbatim. The edi- 
tion of Sir Ralph Sadler’s papers tended but little to re- 
move the impression produced by this preceding spe- 
cimen of Mr. Scott’s abilities as a purveyor to bibloman:- 
acs of theage; and we are afraid that the edition of Swift, 
lately announced, wilt contain more decisive evidence of : 
the opportunities of Mr. Scott than of his research or 
his industry. 

Were we to deduce our opinion from internal evidence, 
we should decide against the claims of Mr. Scott, to the 
composition of Waverley. It abounds indeed with the pe- 
culiar knowledge which characterizes the poetical effu- 
sion of that gentleman; and displays a minute and even 
technical acquaintance with the scenery, the manners, 
and the history of the Scottish highlands, but it is at the 
same time pervaded by a tone of sober and rational re- 
flection; by a scholastic precision, and an aptitude for 
classical comment and quotation, of which he has ¢x 
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hibited no evidence in his former productions, and which 
appears to be utterly inconsistent with his habits of study, 
and the features of his mind. The poetry and the prose 
of Mr. Scott have seldom been distinguished by the mi- 
nute delineation of conflicting passions, by the skilful de- 
velopement of character, or the felicitous portraiture of 
individual habits. But the author of Waverley at once 
delights and instructs the reader by the most exquisite 
delineation of those peculiarities of temper, habit, and 
intellectual power, whieh intcrest in proportion to the 
difficulty of their execution. In one respect, indeed, Mr. 
Scott, and the author whose production we are now exa- 
miuing, bear a close resemblance, and are on the most 
perfect level with each other. They both excel in their 
description of local scenery, and their acquaintance with 
the general aspect of ancient manners. ‘The description 
of the architectural structures as they existed “ sixty 
years since,’ are only equalled in accuracy and beauty 
by the rapid but vigorous and hasty sketches of the glen, 
the mountain, the loch, the cavern, and various combi- 
nations of sublime, beautiful, and picturesque scenery, 
which, even at the present time, awake the astonishment, 
and soothe the passions of the observer, and were then 
to be viewed in all the grandeur of uncultivated magni- 
ficence. ; 

Edward Waverley, the hero of the novel, is ayoung Ling- 
lishman, the favorite of bis uncle Sir Edward Waverley, 
an houorable old jacobite, full of family pride, and a stre- 
nuous advocate of indefeasible right. He regards Ed-+ 
ward as his heir, though his brother, the father of our he- 
ro, has apostatized to the Hanoverian family, holds a situa- 
tion under the government, and has procured his son a 
commission in the dragoons. The latter quits Waverley: 
hall to join his regiment, which is quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, and commanded by Colonel G, 
who is prob&bly intended for that devout soldier Coloucl 
Gardiner, whose memoirs are in great repute with the 

religious world in Scotland, and who fell in an engage- 
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204 A Scottish hamlet, 


ment with the rebels near Preston Pans. Waverley ear. 
ries from his uncle an introduction to the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, who had “ been out” for the Stuarts in 1715, but 
had then escaped the legal penalties of his indiscretion, 
and now lived in high-minded but reserved disaffection to 
the government at ‘Tully Veolen, on the borders of the 
Perthshire highlands. I'he young officer solicits and obtains 
leave of absence to pay this faithful adherent to exiled roy- 
alty a visit. The description of a Scottish village, and of 
the house of ‘Tully Veolen, is too characteristic and toe 
singular to be omitted, 


«It was about noon when Captain Waverley entered the 
strageling village, or rather hamlet, of Tully Veolan, close to 
which was situated the mansion of the proprietor. The houses 
seemed miserable in the extreme, especially to an eye accus- 
tomed to the smiling neatness of English cottages, They stood 
without any respect for regularity, on each side of a straggling 
kind of unpaved street, where children, almost in a primitive 
state of nakedness, lay sprawling as if to be crushed by the 
hoofs of the first passing horse. Occasionally indeed when 
such a consummation seemed inevitable, a watchful old gran- 
dame, with her close cap, distaff, and spindle, rushed like a 
sybil in frenzy out of one of these miserable cells, deshed into 
the middle of the path, and snatching uv her own charge from 
the sun-burnt loiterers, saluted him with a sound cuff, and 
transported him back to his dungeon, the little white-headed 
varlet screaming all the while from the very top of his lungs a 
shrilly treble to the growling remonstrances of the enraged ma- 
tron, Another part in this concert was sustained by the inces- 
sant yelping of a scere of idle, useless curs, which followed, 
snathog, barking, howling, and snapping at the horse’s heels ; 
a nuisance at that time so common in Scotland, that a French 
tourist, who hke other travellers longed to find a good and ra- 
tional reason for every thing he saw, has recorded as one of the 
memorabilia of Caledonia, that the’state maintained in each vil- 
lage a relay of curs, called collies, whose duty it was to chase 
the chewaux de poste, too starved and exhausted to move with 
out such a stimulus from one hamlet to another, till their ane 
noying convoy drove them to the end of their stage. 

** As Waverley inoved on here and there, an old man, bent as 
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much by toil as years, his eyes bleared with age and smoke, 
tottered to the door of his hut, to gaze on the dress of the stran- 
ger and the form and motions of the horses, and then assembled 
with his neighbours in a little groupe at the smithy to discuss 
the probabilities of whence the stranger came, and where he 
might be going. Three or four village girls returning from 
the well or brovk with pitchers and pails upen their heads form- 
ed more pleasing objects, and with their short gowns and 
single petticoats, bare arms, legs, and feet, uncovered heads, 
and braided hair, somewhat resembled Italian forms of land- 
scape. Nor could a lover of the picturesque have challenged 
either the elegance of their costume, or the symmetry of 
their shape ; although, to say the truth, a mere Englishman, iu 
search of the comfortable, a word peculiar to his native tongue, 
might have wished the cloaths less scanty, the feet and legs 
somewhat protected from the weather, the head and complexion 
shrouded from the sun ; or perhaps might have even thought: 
the whole person and dress considerably improved by a plentiful 
application of spring water, with a quantum sufficit of soap. 
The whole scene was depressing, for it argued at the first glance, 
at least a stagnation of industry and perhaps of intellect, Even 
curiosity, the busiest passion ef the idlers, seemed of a listless cast 
in the village of Tully Veolan: the curs aforesaid alone shewed 
any part of its activity ; with the villagers it was passive. They 
stood and gazed at the handsome young officer and his attendant, 
but without any of those quick motions and eager looks that 
indicate the earnestness with which those who live in monoto- 
nous ease at home, look out for amusement abroad,”’ &c, &c. 
‘* He paced his horse slowly through the rugged and flinty streets 
of Tully Veolan, interrupted only in his meditations, by the 
occasional cabrioles, which his charger exhibited at the reiter- 
ated assaults of these canine Cossacks, the collies before men- 
tioned. The village was more than halfa mile long, tle cot- 
tage being irregularly divided from each other by gardens and 
yards, as the inhabitants called them of different sizes, where 
(for ’tis sixty years since) the now universal potatoe was un- 
known, but which were stored with gigantic plants of cole or 
colewart, encircled with groves of nettles, and here and there 
ahuge hemlock, or the national thistle overshadowing a quar- 
ter of the petty enclosure. The broken ground on which the 
village was built had never been levelled, so that these encle- 
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296 Scottish scenery. 


ures presented declivities of every degree, here rising like ters 
races, there sinking like tan-pits. The dry stone walls which 
fenced or seemed to fence, for they were sorely breached, these 
hanging gardens of Tully Veolan, intersected a narrow lane 
leading to the common field, where the joint labour of the 
villagers cultivated alternate mdges and patches of rye, oats, 
barley, and pease, each of such mimute extent that ata little 
distance the unprofitable variety of the surface resembled a 
tailor’s book of patterns. 

** Tria few favored instances there appeared behind the cot 
tages certain miserable wigwams, compiled of earth, loose 
stones, and turf, where the wealthy might perhaps shelter a 
starved cow or sorely galled horse. Every hut was fenced in 
front by a huge black stack of turf one side of the door, while 
on the other the family dunghill assembled in noble emulation.” 
‘“‘The house which seemed to consist of two or three high 
narrow and stcep roofed buildings, projecting from each other 
at right angles, formed one side of the enclosure. It had been 
built at a period when castles were no longer necessary, and 
when the Scottish architects had not yet acquired the art of de- 
signing a domestic residence. The windows were numberless 
but very small: the roof had some non-descript kind of pro- 
jectious called bartizans, and displayed at each frequent angle 
a small turret rather resembling a pepper box than an ancient 
watch tower. In front there were loop-holes for musketry and 
tron stancheons, on the lower windows probably to repel any 
roving band of gypsies, or resist a predatory visit from the ca- 
terans of the neighbouring islands. Stables and other offices 
occupied another side of the square. The former were low 
vaults with narrow slits instead of windows, resembling, as Ed- 
ward’s groom observed, rather a prison for murderers and lar- 
ceners, and such like, as are tried at sizes, than a place for any 
Christian cattle. Abeve these dungeon-looking stables were 
grananes called girucls, and other offices to which there was 
access by outside doors of heavy masonry. Two battlemented 
walls, one of which faced the avenue, and the other divided 
the court from the garden, completed the enclosure. It was 
not without its ornaments. In one corner was a tun-bellied 
pgeon-house of yreat size and yotundity, resembling in figure 
and proportion the curious edifice called Arthur's oven, which 
would have turned the brains of all the antiquarians in Eng: 
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land, had mot the worthy proprietor pulled’ it down for the 
seke of mending a neighbouring dam dyke.” 


At tliis mansion Waverley is introduced to the Baron 
of Bradwardine, and his daughter Rose, who are both 
skilfully delineated. 


<The former was a tall thin athletic figure, old indeed and 
grey-haired, but with every muscle rendered as tongh as whip- 
cord by constant exercise, He was dressed carelessly, and 
more like a Frenchman than an Englishman of the period, 
while from his hard features and perpendicular rigidity of sta- 
ture, he bore some resemblance to a Swiss officer of the guards 
who had resided some time at Paris, and caught the costume but 
not the ease or manner of its inhabitants. The truth was,that his 
language and habits were as heterogeneous, as his external ap- 
pearance,” 


The portrait of Rose Bradwardine exhibits the same fe- 
licity in the delineation of the milder traits of female 
loveliness ; she cherishes a secret attachment to Waver- 
ley, who appears to regard her with no other sentiment 
than that of friendship. It happens that the predatory 
mountaineers in the vicinity of the castle of Bradwardine, 
acknowledging a species of lawless fealty to Fergus Mac 
Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, are induced to seize upon and drive 
away the four milch cows of the Baron; a serious loss in 
so desolate a country. ‘This circumstance leads to the in- 
troduction of Ivor’s foster brother, and the subsequent 
ramble of Waverley, on a “ short walk of ten or fifteen 
miles into the highlands,” where he meets Flora, the sister 
of Mac Ivor. We regret that it is not in our power to 
present our readers with the admirable delineation of na- 
tive scenery and manners by which the succeeding chap. 
ters are distinguished, or with the exquisite portraits of 
Mac Ivor and his sister. They are both enthusiastically 
devoted to the house of Stuart, and all the exertions of 
Fergus are directed to one great object, the restoration of 
the ancient family. Influenced by a wish to recommend 
himself in the eyes of Flora, who obtains over him a de- 
cided but transitory influence, Waverley joins the rebel 

VOL. VIII. QQ 
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army against the house of Hanover, and after a variety of 
interesting incidents the novel concludes with the fligint 
of the rebels, the sacrifice of Fergus to the interests of 
justice, and the marriage of Waverley, who: obtains the 
clemency of his sovereign, to Rose Brad wardine. 

Such is the outline of a work which, if it seldom melts 
us to tears by its pathos, or astonishes us by its sublimity, 
will be long the favourite of every reader to whom the 
beauties of nature, the peculiarities of general life and 
provincial mamners, and the developement of human cha- 
racter, are objects of sympathy or curiosity. It will 
please the man of taste and of feeling, but will not be 
likely to obtain an extensive popularity among the readers 
of circulating libraries. It abounds too little with non- 
sense, affectation, and romance, to be acceptable to the 
masters and misses who command a market for the annu- 
al productions of the Minerva press. But if it adds little 
to the profit of Mr. Scott, it will contribute, we have no 
doubt, to the establishment of his claim to excellence as 
a writer of prose : and the author ofthis humble criticism 
rejoices in having been the apparent means, through the 
medium of a jeu d'esprzé in a publication now defunct, of 


suggesting a serious comment on his own ludicrous ma- 
terials. 








Tur PRESENT STATE or FRANCE. 
SIR, 

Tue English public has been so long and so grossly 
deceived respecting the internal state of France, and the 
manners and character of its natives; so many erroneous 
impressions had been circulated of their superiority in 
all the arts of life, in the graces of social intercourse, in 
chemicalscience, philosophy, and the arts, that 1 was 
glad to witness, ina late number of the ScourGeE, 4 
laudable attempt to counteract the representations of in- 
dividuals to whom every thing that is foreign is attrac- 
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tive, and who are disgusted by the folly, or astonished at 
the ignorance, of no country but their own. In the ob- 
servations of your correspondent, it is impossible for any 
traveller who has lately visited France not to coincide ; 
and were any confirmation of his statements requisite, 
they would be found inthe elegant and valuable tract 
lately published under the title of ‘“* A Letter from Paris 
to George Petre, Esq. by the Rev. J. Chetwode Eustace, 
author of the celebrated Travels through Italy.” ‘The 
epportunities of the author were such as seldom occur to 
the most fortunate traveller: his learning is various and 
profound; his powers of reflection considerable; and 
his sentiments moderate and liberal. If he bave any 
bias it must be in favor of the French, from the accord- 
ance of his religious tenets with those professed by the 
majority of the people; and we may therefore expect 
from a gentleman so peculiarly qualified the fairest and 
most satisfactory picture of the country in which he re- 
sided, and of the scenes and the people which sur:ound- 
ed him. 

Like every other traveller who has visited france, Mr. 
Fastace praises the goodness of the roads, and is delight- 
ed by the appearance of universal cultivation. ‘lhe eye 
inay generally range over an dnimense tract of plains, and 
hills of wood and tillage, and not unfrequently expatiate 
over an ocean of corn, waving for miles around without 
mterruption; not aspot of earth appears to have escaped 
the vigilance and the industry of the husbandman. ‘I'he 
towns are generally well built, and far superior to our 
country towns in stateliness and solidity. Many of them, 
however, are ruined and depopulated. ‘The bustle and 
activity of life is confined to the market-place, the more 
remote streets and skirts of the towns are scarcely inha- 
bited. Most of the large bouses are abandoned, and are 
ina state of dilapidation, while the convents, the colleges, 
and other pious establishments, untenanted and in ruin, 
“seem as if abandoned to the shades of their former 
possessors, and left to reproach the present and to me. 
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nace the future generation.”” The villages, formerly ene 
livened by the presence of their lords, whether laymen 
or monks, and enriched by their expenditure, now pine 
in want and silence. The conscription came to fill up 
the measure of the people's sufferings, and in the space 
of two years 2,500,000 men were levied in France, or 
sent from her frontiers. The villages and towns are 
crowded with beggars, and whenever the traveller 
stops his carriage, he is immediately surrounded by a 
groupe of objects the most miserable and disgusting. 
The number of beggars is far beyond the usual propor- 
tion, even in countries where ne provision is made for 
the suffering class ; nor do they plead distress as a mere 
pretence for the purpose of extorting donations, as the 
haggard looks, the nakedness, and oftentimes the ulcers 
and derormities of the claimants too clearly prove the 
reality. T’he operations of agriculture are performed by 
old men, women, and children. ‘The latter, deprived of 
early tuition, and let loose unrestrained in the fields, are 
abandoned to the innate corruption of their own hearts, 
and fitted before hand tor guilt and profligacy. Ac- 
cordingly, vice and feroc ity are impriated on the counte- 
nances of many of the rising generation, and have eflaced 
those features of joy and good humour, and that merry 
grimace, which was supposed to characterize even the 
infants of ancient France. 

Mr. Lustace informs us that there are supposed to be 
at present in France twelye women to one effective man ! 

When Bonaparte organized or established the lyceums 
and institutes for the tuition of military tactics, chris- 
tianity was treated as an inferior, and probably a very l- 
significant part of youthful instruction. A military im- 
pulse had indeed been given to the nation in the very 
earliest stages of the revolution, and the republican motto, 

peace to the cottage, and war to the castle,” lad opened 
every country in Europe to the arms and the rapacity of 
the French soldier. But the military system received its 
full perfection from the genius of Bonaparte : he interwove 
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it into all the institutions of the country, into all the offices 
of life, into all the onerations of government, and even into 
allthe intercourse of society. Prints and pictures, songs and 
stories, shews, exhibitions, and amusements, all were em- 
ployedas vehicles of this spirit; andit would have been won- 
derful indeed, if.accompanied by somany victories abroad, 
and by so many pageants at home, it had not become 
the prevailing taste of the nation, and if France itself had 
not been convert d into a camp, and every child into a 
soldier. ‘* After this statement,” observes Mr. Eustace, 
“‘of the numbers, the influence, and the- principles of the 
French army, you will not be surprized to hear that the 
national character is considerably impaired; that the 
levity and the frivolity, and I add with regret, the good 
nature of the nation, have given way to a clouded aspect, 
rough manners, aud a ferocious demeanour.” The youth, 
accustomed to the guilt and the bustle of warfare, seem 
impatient under the weight of reflection, and harassed 
with the dead calm of peace. They want a greater sti- 
mulus to rouse their feelings, and they sicken at the in- 
sipidity and the tameness of plays, visits, anu conversa- 
tion. The life of a citizen has no charms for them, and 
Mr. tustace is convinced that the French army would 
rush to war with delight merely to shake off the intole- 
rable load of still life, the evnuz and deswuvrement that 
devour them. 

Notwithstanding the long succession’ of melancholy 
causes which might have been expected totally to obli- 
terate every impression of religion, the thirty-nine pa- 
rochial and succursal churches of Paris, are filled many 
times in the day, on Sundays, and holidays, with con- 
gregations, sometimes crowded, and in general very re- 
spectable. ‘I'here is to be perecived no want of devotion, 
no indecent levity, no misplaced conversation. All 
those who attend can attend only from a religious mo- 
tive in a country where hypocrisy would be useless, 
and where religion is accompanied by no distinction or 
reward, 
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Protestantism has made no progress in France. Ip 
Paris there are only three protestant temples, for so they 
are called, and those are of no magnitude, nor can their 
congregation be numerous. In the northern provinces 
there are no protestants, and even in the two southern 
provinces where they were formerly most numerous they 
do not increase, 

But while these observations prove the national at- 
tachment to the Catholic religion, and the existence of 
a considerable degree of devotion in certain classes of the 
community, the difference between the present and an- 
cient times is too plainly perceptible. The vulgar no 
jonger crowd their parish churches to mingle their orisons 
with those of their superiors. Infidelity has invaded 
the cottage and the fold, and is sanctioned inadvertently 
by the exhibition on Sundays of levees and reviews. 

Mr. Eustace’s sketch ef Paris will afford some infor- 
mation to the general reader, and some gratification to 
the artist. ‘* We crossed the Boulevards,’ he observes, 
‘* and entered by the Port St. Denis, a triumphal arch 
erected in honor of Louis XLV. It derives more dignity 
from its mass than grace, or beauty from its ornaments 
and proportions. We then entered a long narrow street 
with high houses on each side, a stream of black mire in 
the middle, and stench and noisomeness all around. Such 
indeed are the streets of Paris in general, narrow, dark, 
and disgusting.” 

Paris stands upon the Seine, which divides it into two 
parts nearly equal, and forms three islands in its windings. 
The breadth of the river may be about that of the 
Thames at Richmond, though it appears wider, because 
ithe stone quays that border it are raised at a considera. 
bie distance from the bed of the river. The length of 
the town, thatis, its extent along the river, may beabout 
four miles and a half, and its breadth about three miles 
and a half, 

The Fauxbourgs are in general very thinly inhabited, 
and those of St. Marcel, St. Jaquis, St. Antoine, St. Gers 
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main, are nearly deserted. By Fauxbourgs are under- 
stood not the suburbs or the street out of the walls, but 
the space enclosed between the ancient ramparts, now 
called Boulevards, and the new wall or later circumference, 
The exile or impoverishment of the higher classes, and 
the suppression of colleges and ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, the two great sources which supported and en- 
riched the inhabitants of the exterior quarters of Paris, 
and in former times gave them a great appearance of life 
and prosperity, may have occasioned this depopulation. 
Notwithstanding the filthy and disgusting appearance of 
the streets there are many handsome edifices, scme fine 
streets, and one of the twelve districts into which the 
city is divided, is splendid in a degree rarely equalled. 
This quarter embraces the Louvre and the Tuilleries, 
with all theiraccompaniments, and thus includes nearly 
all the beauty and all the magnificence of Paris. Every 
town has its particular andcharacteristic feature ; and 
the royal palace with its superb vicinity forms very ap- 
propriately the principal feature of the capital of so au- 
cient and so glorious a monarchy. 

Mr. Eustace prefers the abbey of Westminster to the 
church of Notre Dame, and St. Paul’s to St. Genevieve: 
and observes that the porticos of St. Martin’s, St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury, and St. George’s, Hanover-square, are more 
simple and correct than any in the [’rench capital; while 
in interior decorations and splendor St. Paul’s and West- 
minster sink into insignificance when compared with 
the Parisian temples. 

Here, Mr. Editor, I must stop for the present. I have 
already trespassed, I am afraid, beyond your limits, and 
shall reserve my further observations, including some 
remarks on the Rev. Mr. Shepherd’s Volume, entitled 


“* Paris in 1802, and in 1814,” to another opportunity. 
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EPITAPHS. 





In Horselydown Church, in Cumberland, 


Here lie the Bodies 
Of Taomas Bonn and Mary his Wife. 


She was Temperate, Chaste, and Charitable ; 


RUT 
She was Proud, Peevish, and Passionate. 
She was an affectionate Wile, and a tender Mother ; 
RUT 
Her Husband and Child, whom she loved, 

Seldom saw her countenance without a disgusting frown, 
Whilst she received Visitors, whom she despised, with ao 
endearing smile, 

Her behaviour was discreet towards Strangers ; 

BUT 
Imprudent tn her Family. 

Abroad, her conduct was influenced by good breeding ; 
RUT 
At home, by ill-temper, 

She was a professed Enemy to Flatiery, 

And was seldom kuown to praise or commend ; 


BUT 
The talents in which she principally excelled, 
Were difference of opinion, and discovering flaws and 
imperfections. 
She was an admirable Reonomist, 
And, without Prodigality, 
Dispensed Plenty to every Person in her Family ; 
KUT 
Would sacrifice their Eyes to a farthing Candle. 
She sometimes made her husband happy with her good 
Qua! ilies 3 
BUT 
Much more frequently miserabie —with her many Failings ; 
Insomuch that w thirty years cohabitation be often lame nied 
That, maugre all her virtues 
He had not, in the whole, enjoyed two years’ Matrimonial 
Comfort. 
A'v LENGTH, 
Finding that she had lost the affections of her Husband, 
As well as the regard of her Neighbours, 
Family disputes having been divulged by Servants, 
She died of vex cation, July 20, 1768, 
\red 48 years. 
Her worn-out Husband survived her four mont! is and isso days, 
And departed this life November 28, 1768, 
In the 51th year of his Age. 
William Bond, Brother to tbe deceased, erected this Stone, 
Asa Weekly Monitor to the surviving Wives of this Parish, 
That they may avoid the Infamy 
Of baving their Memories handed to P osterily 
With a patch-work Character. 
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On a Man with a large Mouth. 


Here lies beneath this stone, (may God him save !) 
A man, with mouth as wide as any grave : 
Reader, tread light upon the clay-cold sod, 

For should he only gape, you’re gone, by G---d ! 





On a Gardener. 


Beneath the adjoining yew, 
Resolving into its original clay, 
Lie the remains 
of 
CHRISTOPHER SAGE, 
late of this parish, 
Gardener. 
¥ew men had more business upon earth, and fewer still chose 
better ground for action, 
He was so perfect a master of his thyme, and had such a 
controul over the mint, | 
That it need but be mentioned, 
What with raising his celery, and fingering the pennysroyal, 
the season was considered very unprolitic that 
did not produce a plumb, 


To shew his consequence,in life, 
Though moving in so humble a sphere, 
{i is no less strange than true, thathe met with more boughs 
; than a prime nifnister ; 
Could boast of laurels equal to all the princes in ‘Europe ; 
And possessed at one time a greater number of beds than were 


ever found in any palace, ancient or modern, 


Notwithstanding he always exhibited a strong propensity for 
raking, 
(Which most men have occasion to rue,) 
And was suspected to have increased the families of the Lilies, 
the Roses, aud the Stocks, 
He made it more of business than pleasure, 
Turning a number of slips to his own advantage ; 
For his wife has been often heard to declare, that she had se 
much heart's ease in his society, as never 
once to wish for weeds, 
VOL. VII. rR AR 
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Among other singularities by which he was distinguished from 
the rest of inankind, 
It is worthy of being recorded, 
That several disorders, which prove fatal to others, were to him 
quite innoxtous ; 
As he was well known to walk better for the gravel, aud 
to thrive most in an habitual consumption. 


At length, 

Being unable to wheel his barrow, or to handle his spade, 
Ile was mowed down by the inexorable hand of Death, 
(Who strikes alike the prince and parasite,) 

In the eighty-fourth year of his age, 

Universally regretted ; 

For, 

He was upright in his dealings, faithful to his engagements, 
and sincere in his friendship. 





@ 





SINGULAR POWERS OF STEAM. 


SiR, 


ly being credibly reported that the Honourable Board 
of Works have for some time past employed the most 
eminent mechanics, in constructing an engine of a very 
peculiar and singular nature, intended to be completed 
against the next meeting of parliament, I herewith 
transmit you some account of the same. And though 
the powers of steam have been employed on such nume- 
rous and various occasions, as to be thought impossible 
to be further extended, it was reserved for the present 
curious invention to convince the world of the fallacy of 
such conclusion. According to the opinion of those who 
have been admitted to an inspection, it is a wonderful 
piece of mechanism, and is said to excel the most refined 
ingenuity, either ancient or modern. 

The purposes to which this curious engine are to be 
applied, seem no less extraordinary than the machine it- 
self; it being intended by the cabinet ministers to ease 
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them of their daily drudgery of attending parliamentary 
debate, by means of its singular operations. ‘he engine, 
with its ornamental case, is to be so constructed, as to 
occupy the whole length of the treasury bench; and to 
the great astonishment of those who are sceptically incliu- 
ed, will, by opening a certain occult valve, deliver the 
speeches of ministers in regular succession, in a clear, 
distinct, and impressive manner, which, it must be allow- 
ed, is not always done by the parties themselves; and 
imitate, to a great nicety, not only their voices, but every 
oratorical peculiarity by which they may be distinguish- 
ed from one another, and be made literally to ‘ humour 
each expression of the tongue.” It will enter into the 
most difficult details, and complicated calculations ; and 
produce its elucidations with a correctness that will defy 
the penetration of the Argus-eyed and blunder-detecting 
Tierney ; and by the assistance of one attendant only re- 
ply to the observations of opposition members with the 
facility and perspicuity of a Pitt. It is also intended to 
be made subservient to the useful purposes of warming 
and ventilating the House, as well as manufacturing tis- 
sue paper forthe use of the Bank. 

To all these advantages, numerous and singularas they 
are, may be added anothcr, of nosmall importance to the 
public, and of infinite consequence to those entrusted 
with the guidance of the political helm. It is pretty 
well known, that the best designs of government, are, 
like corporation plans, generally formed over a good din- 
ner. Hence it willatford an opportunity to ministers to 
join each other at a cabinet jollification, and in those ITe- 
liogabalian councils, they may consider the state of the 
ordnance department, as they are swallowing forcemeat 
balls; the dismemberment of Poland in cutting up a tur- 
key ; trundle the affairs of France into a fricassee; or 
drown the perplexing business of Spain in a spoonful of 
Chili vinegar; congratulate themselves on the restora- 
tion of Papal power in an Irish stew ; admire the Dutch 
alliance in the participation of Orange marmalade, as well 
as their amicable connection with Russia and Prussia, in 
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eating ice creams, or drinking Dantzic spruce; contem. 
plate future prospects with the Austrian cabinet through 
‘the rind of a Westphalian ham; count the five years’ 
duration of the slave trade over a dish of bubble and 
squeak; or be reminded of Irish patriotism in a Curran 
tart, and their own high importance in whip syllabubs; 
they may estimate their treaty with Sweden against 
Denmark as they masticate bitter almonds; and recom- 
mend to the Duteh ambassador a scheme for rebuilding 
the ruined fortresses of Holland, as they partake of the 
wall fruit. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, should the intended scheme be car- 
ried into execution, will the purposes of steam be advan- 
tageously and wonderfully increased. Their extension, 
however, is still in contemplation ; and I have heard from 
an authority no ways to be doubted, that it is about to be 
tried in the orchestra. Should this be the case, you very 
likely will hear further from 

Yours, &c. 
X. Y. Z. 


P. S. I had forgot to mention, that the above design 
originated with an exalted personage, at whose desire the 
late inland ficet navig ated the Serpentine river. 


(eae 





Tue P— R tro JOANNA SOUTHCOTT, 





Goop woman, I have been appriz’d, 
That you have lately advertiz’d, 
‘To find a dwelting, choice and rare, 
A ready-furnished mansion, where 
You may genteelly hide your head, 
And, bye and bye, be brought to bed, 
Before my subjects, who may chuse 
To come and see, Christians or Jews. 


I also have received your note, 
Wherein you very sagely quote, 











A royal sale. 


Some chapters out of hol» ext, 

To find which Lam much perplex’d, 
Which paint, you say, your situation— 
Also, your pressing invitation 

That I would kindly condescend 

Your strange accouchement t’attend, 

Or send some deputy or other, 

To see you made a real mother. 


Seeing the thing hath made some stir, 
I send M‘M—n to confer, 
And give the business due digestion, 
That we may set at rest the question! 
Mac’s a good soul, easily frighted, 
Of icnder heart, and soon delighted. 


You want a house, as I am told, 
My Temple still remains unsold ; 
I built it for a rocket-rout, 
As you have seen or heard, no doubt, 
And call’d it Concord, foolish dunce! 
Indeed, I had intended once, 
To live myself there, but the Chronicle 
Hit me so hard with wit ironical, 
That I resolv’d to sell the building, 
Lamps, wood, transparencies and gilding, 
To banish concord and my w 
And ‘stick to my old line of life! 





For several weeks I’ve look’d around, 
But devil a customer I’ve found, 
So being of no present use 
You may lie-in there, if you chuse. 
Mac shall attend you; he is merry ; 
Make him your nurse and secretary ; 
By day, your billet-doux he'll write ; 
And cook your caudle up, by night. 
But as his nerves are fiuely made, 
And somewhat easily dismay’d, 
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Should pains come on, to keep him quiet, 
Give him a hint, orelse he'll fly out, 

A sudden grimace or a shriek 

Would make him lie by for a week. 


They say you are a wondrous woman, 
And have for thirteen months seen no man: 
This is a doctrine, my good friend, 

I don’t exactly comprehend. 

To say the Lord with you or me 

Has ought to do, is blasphemy ; 

And ’twould not do for me to foster 

One that might turn out an impostor ; 

So I have sent a learn’d M. D, 

One of mine own, your case to see ; 

Mind, keep no secrets from him, dame, 

My temple sha’nt be brought to shame ; 
And I, so virtuous, heretofore, 

Must not have dealings with a 
He'll take the minutes all in writing, 
Words at full length, *twill be delighting ; 
I'll o'er my Curagoa spell ’em, 

And next day to my cronies tell ’em. 





. 


Should the fact be as you have said, 
And you are like to go to bed; 
My Temple is at your disposal, 
There you may keep your great carousal ; 
I'll send you S—tt—n and old S—t; 
Who in these matters know what’s what; 
Young Shiloh to the world to greet, 
And see that there is no deceit; 
I'll send the bench of bishops too, 
The infant prodigy to view, 
And ascertain near as may be, 
What is the younker’s pedigree, 
But, zounds, why do I talk thus wild, 
I'll make you, Madam, swear the child, 
And from your deposition gather 
Whom you conceive to be the father ; 
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This will destroy the superstition, 
Which prates about your heavenly mission; 
For if you take, upon my word, 

To fathering brats upon the Lord ; 

I must a statute make, providing 

That this our state they sha’nt abide in, 
But being from the Lord obtain’d, 

Be sent to him to be maintain’d ; 

Pll send you Halford, Heberden— 

And other doctors, eight or ten, 

B—Ill—e and F—rq——r, who seem in 
Truth no better than old women; 

I'll send you Fielding, from Queen-square, 
‘To make you to the father swear; 

For points abstruse he can discover, 
Which ignoramusses pass over ; 

T'll send you, too, the vice-suppressors, 
So fam’d for hunting poor aggressors, 
For castigating every Monday 

The barbers who have shav’d on Sunday ; 
And they shall bring their eagle eyes, 

To guard against deceit and lies: 

So don’t attempt, good woman, mind, 
This groupe of Solomons to blind, 





As to the miracle, d’ye see, 
I can’t at all with you agree, 
Without much trouble you may find 
More than one instance of the kind, 
Where women, much your seniors, grew 
Wanton, and had a brat or two; 
And what has once occurr’d ’tis plain, 
May possibly occur again. 
In fact, I fear this precious sample 
Of yours, may prove a bad example, 
Tempting the matrons, in my state, 
In their old age to procreate ; 
The news of your fertility 
Diffuses universal glee ; 
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Dames of fourscore infest the altar, 
Or in love’s noose begin to falter s 
And as the Lord won’t visit all, 

By human agents some must fall. 


My Temple, tho’ I will not lend 
To any but to you, my friend, 
Dou't let your priests there breed a riot, - 
But keep the dome of Concord quiet ; 
And if the loan is not abus’'d 
I perhaps again may be induc’d 
At future times, on your applying, 
To lend, or let it you to lie in. 

G,_P. 


all 








SPECIMENS or a NEW DICTIONARY. 





In the hope of further encouragement from your nue 
merous readers, I send you another specimen of my pro 
jected Dictionary, which I intend to publish in parts, 
when a sufficient number of subscribers are obtained. 


1 remain, &c. 
ABECEDARIAN, 


Politician, A man who understands nothing and knows 
every thing: one who lives upon fiction : a credulous fool who 
believes all he hears, and hears less than he tells. 

Politics. A game played by princes, in which they stake the 
heads and limbs of their subjects against each other; the art 
of making many fools subservient to one. 


Crown. A bauble generally possessed by the weakest man 
of the nation, 

Reason. That faculty by which a man always justifies his 
own conduct to himself. Some vain theorists have supposed 
that it was given us to regulate and direct our actions; but the 
uniform practice of mankind has proved that it is of no use 
but to vindicate what we do, 

Religion. A phantom with which every man tries to frighten 


his neighbour while he laughs at it himself, Priests use it a 
a bait to catch gudgeons, 
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News. A well-dressed lye. 

Honesty. A commodity which every man has to dispose of» 
and is willing to sell till he is bankrupt. The most opulent 
teaders iu it may be known by. their rags: they who have least 
look proudest,and they who have none are made bishops, judges, 
and privy councellors. 

Duel. An interview between two fools. 

Rape. Obliging a woman against her will. 

Judge. An old woman in a furred gown, 

Attorney. A species of wolf which preys only upon the fee~ 
ble or unsuspecting. It is remarked of this animal that’ when 
once it fairly seizes his victim it never quits its hold till it 
has sucked every drop of blood out. 

Bully. A coward who strives to frighten away fear by affect- 
ing to despise it, 

Marriage. A mouse-trap with a bait hung in the middle. 

Virtue. Asort of cloak which is generally worn till it is 
thread-bare, and never thrown aside while it is able to conceal the 
wearer, Much used by ministersand placemen,: by whom it is 
much soiled on the left side from laying the hand frequently 
on the heart when they are drawing the cloak close round them, 

Swindler. A gentleman who lives by his wits, but often 
finds himself at his wit’s ends to live. | 
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MODERN anv ANCIENT VIRGINS. 
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Sir, 

In consequence of the discussions which have been 
lately excited by the prophecies and examinations of 
Joanna, I have observed that my female friends have lately 
become extremely intelligent on subjects with which 
they were formerly unwilling to acknowledge their ac- 
quaintance. The symptoms of pregnancy, the indica- 
tions of virginity; the prolapsus uteri et protrusio mamma, 
the undulatio abdominale, and all the other mysteries 
connect‘d with parturition, which were once regarded 
as the exclusive property of the medical tribe, or the 


sacred topics of discussion to prolific matrons, and ex- 
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perienced dowagers, have become in consequence of the 
publicity afforded to the examinations of Sims and Reece, 
not less familiar to the parlor fire-side than they former. 
ly were to the nursery and the dissecting-room. It is 
now deliberately discussed at the family breakfast, whe. 
ther it be possible that an old woman of sixty-five should 
be pregnant, and all the train of causes and effects, of 
why’s and whierefore’s, are suffered to pass in review, 
while school-boys chuckle, and ripening misses listen 
with the most ardent and the most natural curiosity. 

I have been led into these reflections, Mr. Editor, by 
the number, the variety, and the importance of the late 
discussions among our weekly writers on the subject of 
Joanna's virginity. A wag in the National Register gravely 
doubts whether any unmarried woman can be found 
who, at the age of sixty-five, has any just pretensions to 
that virtue ; others with some small appearance of reason 
assert that the virginity of Joanna, supposing her to be 
pregnant is at least improbable ; while others regard her 
pretensions with the most decisive indications of deri- 
sion and contempt, and forgetting the sanctity they 
ought to worship, despise the chastity they cannot imi- 
tate. I was at first exasperated to condemn the injustice 
of these individuals, to assert that virginity was honora- 
ble, and that antiquated virginity in particular demanded 
the most respectful regard, and was in itself a proot of per- 
sonal desert; on looking however at the history of Jeptha’s 
daughter, I began to doubt the justice of the opinions I 
adopted. What should we say at this period, of a woman 
who should lament the necessity of dying without losing 
her virginity. ‘* Let me,” said Jeptha’s daughter to her fa- 
ther, when he informed her of his vow, “ Let me go up to 
the mountains and weep my virginity for two mouths.” 
At the end of the time she returned and her father ful- 
filled his vow. This authority indeed, which would seem 
to imply that virginity was a misfortune, and marriage 4 
duty, is counteracted by the doctrines of St. Ambrose, 
who wrote three books upon that sublime and mystical 














Ambrose on virginity. $15 


possession. ‘They were produced in the fourth century, 
and made a powerful i impression oh the minds and hearts 
of the girls not only in Milan, where he resided, but in 
the most distant provinces. He informs us that the virgins 
of Bologna amounted in number to no fewer than twenty ; 
that they performed all kinds of needlework, not merely 
to gain their livelihood, ‘but to be enabled to perform acts 
of liberality, and that they employed great and singular 
industry to entice other girls to join the holy profession 
of virginity. He exhorts daughters, in spite of their pa- 
rents, and even of their lovers, to consecrate themselves. 
‘TI do not blame marriage, “ he says,” I only shew the ad- 
vantages of virginity.” It appears from this sentence 
that Joanna as far transcends St. Ambrose in boldness 
and utility, as Shiloh will excel all the children of men: 
his endeavours were confined to an elucidation of the ad- 
vantages of virginity: Joanna, after accomplishing the 
same object, has publicly announced her intention of 
proving, in the society of Mr. Tozer, thecomforts and 
the good things that pertain to matrimony. So sensible 
was Saint Ambrose of the rarity of the profession he 
would establish, that he thus combats his adversaries. 

They complain that human nature will be exhausted ; 

but Iask, who has ever sought to marry without finding 
women enough from whom he might chuse. What mur- 
der, or what war, has ever been occasioned by a virgin. 
It is one of the consequences of marriage “ to kill the 
adulterer, aud war with the ravisher.” He wrote other 
treatises on virginity; one is called “‘ Of the perpetual 
Virginity of the Son of Ged.” He attacks Bonosius on 
this subject, and defends the virginity which was suspect 
ed by Bonosius, who derived from thence the appella- 
tion of heretick. A third treatise was exhibited “* Exhor- 
tation to Virginity.” A fourth “ On the Fate ofa Virgin,” 
who seems to have had some slight resemblance to Jo- 
anna Southcott, is more curious. He relates the misfor- 
tunes of one Susannah, who by no means resembled her 
name-sake, for having made a vow of virginity and taken 
the veil, she indulged afterwards in illicit gratifications 
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which she endéavoured to conceal, but the attempt was in 
vain. Her behaviour had long afforded ample food for 
the sarcasms of the Jews and Pagans. St. Ambrose 
compelled her to perform public penance, and to come 
pleteher chastisement, ordered her every day to recite the 
50th psalm. 

I shall conclude these records of virginity by two sin- 
cular specimens of the blasphemy, absurdity, and pruri- 
ent licentiousness, to which fanaticism, and long devotion 
to my stical investigations, will lead their votaries. They 
are extracted from a work published at Paris, and enti- 
tled, ‘‘ A pious Salutation to the Sacred Members of the 
Body of the Glorious Virgin.” 

** Salutation to the Hair.” 

I salute you charming hairof Mary! Raysof the mys- 
tical sun! Lines of the centre of circumference of all cre- 
ated perfection! Veins of gold of the mine of love! Chains 
of the prison of God! Roots of the tree of life! Rivulets 
of the fountain of paradise! Strings of the bow of cha- 


rity! Nets that caught—, and shall be used in the hunt- 
ing day of souls! 


“Salutation to the Ears.” 

I salute you intelligent ears of Mary! Ye presidents of 
the princess of the poor! Tribunal for their petitions! Sal- 
vation at the audience of the miserable! University of all 
divine wisdom! Receivers general of all words! Ye are 


pierced with the rings of our chain! Ye are empearled 
without necessities ! 








Miscellanea. 


ae 


' Anecdote of the late Judge Rooxe. 


At a sevsionin the Old Bailey, where Sir Giles Rooke had 
often presided with no less integrity than sensibility, an occurs 
tence took place, which pourtrayed, in a very striking point of 
siew, he goodness of histheart—A young female, with an im 
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fant child at her breast, of an interesting countenance, was in- 
dicted for stealing a saw, valued only at ten-pence, from an 
old iron shop. The case was made out so clear as not to admit 
of any doubt; yet the jury, in whose breasts ‘the milk of 
human kindness” evidently flowed, consulted some time to- 
gether before they could prevail on themselves to have their 
opinion declared. At length the foreman, with seeming agita- 
tion,—for it was considered by every one that she had commit- 
ted the offence through extreme want,—delivered the verdict of 
guilty ; upon this Sir Giles addressed them as follows, which 
will long be recollected with pleasure by all who heard him: 
«* Gentlemen of the Jury, the verdict you have just given is a 
very proper one, Under the ciscumstances of the case you 
could not conscientiously have given any other. But 1 have 
witnessed your struggles. The court, therefore, feeling with 
you, will inflict the most lenient sentence the law can adwit of; 
which is, that the prisoner be fined one shilling, and on payment 
thereof be immediately discharged ; and if the unfortungte wo- 
man has not one in her possession, Iwill give her one for that 
purpose,’—The latter part of the sentence operated like an 
electric shock on all present. A spirit of emulation ensued who 
should be the first to relieve her; and jurymen, counsel, and 
audience, vied with each other in contribu ting,—The feelings of 
the prisoner, on such an unexpected event, may be more rea- 
dily conceived than described. Her countenance, which al- 
ternately depicted surprize and Joy, seemed strongly to bespeak 
the feelings of her heart; while ever and anon the tear of gra 
titude was seen stealing down her cheek, and by a silent, yet 
powerful oratory, loudly proclaimed her not to be hacknied in 
the ways of vice.—She very soon quitted the court; and there 
is tittle doubt but she was accompanied by the sincere wishes 
of all present that the circumstance would have its due weight ou 
her future conduct in life. 





To a Bird confined in a Lady’s Bosom, 


Thou silly bird! why flutter so, 
Secur’d between those hills of snow; 
Cherish’d in beauty’s sweetest vale, 
And warm'd by love’s endearing gale ? 
Oh! were I safely nestled there, 

I'd bid adieu to every care; 
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True, I might flutter like to thee ; 
But not one struggle to get free : 
No! all in fond und amorous play, 
Till I had sigh'’d my soul away. 





On seeing a Lady with a little Boy in her Arms, 


Heaveus ! what a soft luxurious form ! 
What meiting orbs of azure light ! 

What snowy tints and blushes warm, 
With mingled lustre charm wy sight ! 

While in her sleeping babe I trace 

A miniature of every grace. 


But see! the beauteous urchin wakes, 
And casting up an ardent gaze, 

His living couch of joy forsakes ; 
And with his ruby lips essays 

To tread the flow’ry paths of bliss, 

And suck a sweet ambrosial kiss ! 


And now, as if the wily boy 

Sought to conceal a sight so fair ; 
His rosy fingers snatch with joy 

The wreath of pearls which binds her hair ; 
Whose radiant braids, now uncontreul’d, 
Hang o’er him hke a veil of gold! 


Secluded thus, and bolder grown, 
He steals his hand beneath the scarf, 
Whieh modesty had o'er her thrown ; 
Then draws it back with festive laugh, 
And gives to view as sweet a breast, 
As nymph e’er priz’d, or lover press’d ! 


Oh! but I know that angel look, 
Such beauties swim before my eyes ! 
i'd swear that Venus had forsook 
Her roseate mansion in the skies; 
And with young Cupid hither flown, 
To fix on earth her glorious thrane ! 
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The Disappoiniment, 
As late upon a bed of flow’rs, 
I laugh’d away the laughing hours, 
With, oh! a more delicious maid 
Than frolic fancy e’er display’ ; 
While twining roses met our view 
As if to shew what we should do ; 
And gentle zephyrs murmur’d by 
As if to teach us how to sigh ; 
Methought by many an artful wile, 
For sweet the maiden seem’d to smile, 
That I might so inflame that breast, 
Just peeping o’er her sparking vest, 
That she would give my muse to sing, 
The raptures that from beanty spring, 
When lighted by affection’s fire, 
Young passion weds with warm desire 
Nor when I dar’d disclose my suit, 
Did truth my fancied hopes refute 
For soon | led the yielding fair 
By gentlest words and teiderest care, 
From granting first a sidelong kiss, 
To the more dear delightful bliss, 
With which the melting soul’s replete, 
When lip meets lip in kisses sweet ; 
But when with all the glowing zeal 
‘That heart can feign or passion feel, 
Assur’d she meant to yield to me, 
The sweetest bud on beauty’s tree, 
J press’d the nymph with warmest tone 
To prove herself, indeed, my own; 
She started from my glowing arms, 
Thenclasp’d around her snowy charms, 
And flew across the flowery lawn, 
Like fairy sprite of fancy born ; 


Still darting back a smiling leer, 

Which gall’d more deep than frowns severe, 
And erying, as she skimm’d the ground— 
** My zone was loosen’d not unbound ; 

** Aud thanks be to your kind endeavour, 
** It now is wore secure thai ever.” 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 





COVENT-GARDEN, 

This theatre opened on Monday the 12th ult. with 
Pizarro, and the Miller and his Men, to a full and high- 
ly gratified audience. ‘The improvements which it has 
undergone in the way of decoration add much to its 
general appearance, especially the new drop curtain which 
now harmonizes with the scenic effect of the whole 
range of boxes and the proscenium. 

Miss Foote, whose interesting performance of Aman- 
this, in the Child of Nature, we noticed in a former num- 
ber, has repeated that character with increased applause. 

Friday, 230.---Mr. Rovedino, jun. made his first ap- 
pearance in Artaxerxes this evening, in the opera of tliat 
name; Miss Renneil, it appears, having closed her en- 
gugement. Wedo not think he will prove a great ac- 
quisition to the lyric stock of the theatre. His voice 
wants depth and sweetness, and upon the whole we were 
less pleased with his performance than with that of Miss 
Rennell in the same character. Miss Stephens played 
Mandane, aud deligited the audience with her exquisite 
melody. 

Monday, 26th.---A new ballet, entitled Dr. Sangrado, 
was brought out this evening, for the purpose of introduce 
ing a Miss D’Egville to the public asa dancer. She is a 
neat, pretty figure; but does not possess much elegance 
or agility in her movements, 


DRURY-LANE, 

This theatre opened on Tuesday the 20th, with the 
comedy of the Rivals, and the Bee-hive. ‘This theatre 
also has undergone numerous changes and decorations, 
all ofthem tending to its improvement. No novelties 
have been brought forward. Mr. Kean is announced for 
Richard on Monday the 3d inst. 


W. N. Jones, No. 5, Newgate-street, London. 
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